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ANTIQUITIES  IN  STIRLINGSHIREi 

S  E  c  T  i  O  N  ViL 

/  ^ 

battle  ^BANNOCKBURN. 

IT  has  often  been  obferved,  that  the  efltmmacy  of  peO« 
pfe  in  hot  climates  has  generally  rendered  them  fl^es^  while 
the  bravery  of  thofe  in  cold  climates  has  enabled  them  to  main¬ 
tain  their  liberties,  or  .to  fell  .them  at  the  deareft  rate.  MonteA 
quieu  afcribes  this  to  a,  natural  caufe.  Great  heat  enervates  the 
ftrength  and  courage  of  men;  whereas,  in  cold  regions,  they 
have  a  certain  'vigour  of  body  and  mind,  Which  renders  them 
capable  of  painful  and  intrepid  actions.  This  much  is  Certain^ 
that  thofe  nations,  who  have  been. jdifpofed  to  conquer  and  en-. 
Have  others,  have  generally  found  that  pafl|i^  moreealUy  gratis 
hed,  wheni  they,  carried  their  arms  fouthward,  than  when  they 
turned  them  toward  the  north.  Xerxes  found  > more  valour  at 
Thermopylae  than  Alexander  did: in  all  the  eaft*  It  is  well  known 
with  what  facility  the  Romans  invaded  Afia,  and  what  great 
difficulties  they  .had  to  icncoiintcrdn  jconquerigg  .Europe ;  .th« 
nearer  <to  the  pole  ithcy  advanced,  the  greater  iqppofition  did, 
thefe 'plunderers  of  :the  world ;meet ‘wlth.  So  jflow  were  theit 
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conquefls  In  Britain,  that  above  an  hundred  and  thirty  years  had 
elaptfed,  from  theiffirft  Invafion  of  It  by  Julius  Caefar,  to  their 
arrival  upon  the  confines  of  Scotland.  Agricola,  who  firft  led 
the  armies  of  that  people  thither,  met  with  an  army  of  fiercer 
combatKuits  at  the  foot  Mount  Grampiuss  than  any  of  thdr 
former  generals  had  found  In  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  Iflancf;  Tn 
fo  much,  that,  though  he  remained  mafter  of  the  field,  he  could 
not  improve  his  vidlory.  '  The  fame  fpirit  of  valour  and  Inde¬ 
pendency  did  the  Inhabitants  of  the  fame  country  exert,  many 
ages  afterwards,  againft  thfe  Norwegians  and-Danes,  when  they 
landed  upon  their  coafts,  and  alfo  againft  their  next  neighbours 
of  the  fouth,  when  they  fought  to  enflave  them.  When  the 
Engllfli  were  felzed  with  the  thirft  of  conqueft,-they  had  not  the 
fame  fuccefs  In  Scotland  which  they  met  with  Ill  France.  Their 
hlftorlans  are  always  careful  •  to  celebrate  the  vidtories  of  Poic 
tiers  and  Crefly ;  but  they  flightly  pafs  over  the  defeat  at  Ban 
nockburn; 

Edward  IT.  kept  up  the  fame  claim  upon  the  kingdom  of  Scot 
land,  which  his  father  had  begun ;  and*,  after  Several  unfuccefs 
.ful  attempts  to  eftablilh  it,  he  refolved  to  make  a  great  effort, 
and,  with  one  blow,  entirely  reduce  that  turbulent^  nation, 
which  had  put  fo  many  fignal  affronts  upon  his  father  and  him- 
^  felf.  ^  In  the  fpring  of  the  year  1314,  he  affembled  the  moft  nu 
merous  army  that  had  ever  crofled  the  borders,  c-ompofed 
different  nations,  and  amounting  to  above  an  hundred  thoufand 
effedllve  men,  befkle  a  huge  multitude  of  attendants,  who  came 
along  In  hopes  of  fharing  in  the  plunder  of  a  conquered  coun 
try.  At  the  head  of  thefe,  he  marched  northward  with  an  un 
common  parade,  and  in  full  confidence  of  victory.  Robert 
Bruce,  fon  of  that  Robert*  Bruce  ‘  who  held  the  conference  with 
Wallace  upon  the  banks  of  Carron,  and  grandfon  of  him  who 
had  been. competitor  with  Baliol,  had,  in  1306,  been  crowned 
King  of  the  Scots ;  and,'belng  informed  of  Edward’s ‘formidable 
preparations^  he  raifed  an  army  of  thirty  thoufand, of  his  fub 
jedls  to  oppofe  him,-  This  armament  bore  but  a  fmall  proper 
tion  to  that  of  England  ;  but  it  was  coropofed  of  foldiers  who 
were  hardened  by  long  pra(fllce  in*  war,  and  who  now  carrie 
upon  the  point  of  their  fwords  liberty  and*  honour,  and  ever 
thing  that  was  dear  to  them.  With  thefe^  Robert  took  up  l>is 
'  Ration  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling,  and  waited  for  Ed 
ward’s  arrival.  The  two  armies  came  in  fight  of  each  other  in 
the  mouth  of  Juae  j  and,  foou  after,  a  fierce  and  bloody  battle 
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•was  Fought,  In  which  the  Scots  obtained  a  victory,  the  moft  cele¬ 
brated  of  any  in  the  annals  of  that  kingdom.  Though  the  u-  - 
nion  of  the  two  kingdoms  has  now  rendered  *their  former  oon- 
tefts  with  each  other  rather  a  matter  of  curioCity  than  of  ferious 
concern,  yetthe  fmalleft  particular  of  an  adlion,  once  fo  intereft- 
ing  to  the  Scottifh  nation,  cannot  fail  to  be  entertaining.  The 
accounts  given  of  it  by  hiftorians  often  contradi<5t  each  other> 
and  fome  of  them  do  not  at  all  correfpond  to  the  fituation  of 
the  grounds  where  it  happened.  Buchanan,  who,  from  his 
long  refidence  at  Stirling,  as  preceptor  to  James  VI.  h*d  fre- 
<iuent  opportunities  of  viewing  the  fields,  has  given  a  concifc, 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  the  moil  diftin<5l  account  that  we  have  a- 
ny  where  met  with.  Carting  our  eye  upon  his  hlrtory,  and  the 
fields  which  were  the  fcene  of  this  great  tranfaftion,  \ve  have,  at 
one  glance,  the  difpofitions  and  motions  of  both  armies. 

The  Englirti  having  marched  from  Edinburgh  to  Falkirk,  in 
one  day,  and,  upon  the  morrow,  fetting  out  from  thence  to¬ 
wards  Stirling,  encamped  to  the  northward  of  the  Tor  wood,  • 
About  Upper  Bannockburn,  and  backward  upon  the  muir  of 
Plean,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  antient  Roman  ciufeway, 
pieces  of  broken  pots,  and  other  veflels,  have  been  found,  and  up¬ 
on  rocks,  near  the  furface,  marks  of  fire  have  been  difeovered^ 
where,  it  is  fuppofed,  the  foldrers  had  made  ready  their  provi- 
Jions.  Barbour  too  Ipeaks  as  if  their  camp  had  ftretched  fo  far 
northward  as  to  occupy  a  part  of  the  Carfe  grounds;  and  fo  vaft 
a  multitude  murt,  doubtlefs,  have  covered  a  large  tra(rt  of  the 
country-  The  Scottiih  army  was  ported  about  a  mile  to  the 
northward,  upon  feveral  fmall  eminences,  fouth  from  the  prefent 
village  of  St  Ninian’s.  Upon  the  fummit  of  one  of  thefe  emi-  ' 
nencies,  now  called  Brocksbrae,  is  a  flone  funk  into  the  earth, 
with  a  round  hole  in  It,  near  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  much 
the  fame  in  depth,  in  which,  according  to  tradition,  Robert’s 
ftandard  was  fixed,  the  royal  tent  having  been  ere(rted  near  it. 
This  ftone  is  well  known  in  that  neighbourhood  by  the  name  of 
the  Bore-rtone.  The  fmall  river  of  Bannockburn,  remarkable 
for  its  fteep  and  rugged  banks,  ran  in  a  narrow  valley  between 
the  two  camps.  ‘  ' 

The  caftle  of  Stirling  was  rtill  in  the  hands  of  the  Englifh. 
Edward  Bruce,  brother  to  Robert,  had,  in  the  fpring  of  this 
year,  laid  fiege  to  it,  but  had  found  himfelf  obliged  to  abandon 
Ac  enterprife  ;  only,  by  a  treaty  between  that  prince  and  Mou- 
,Vay  the  governor,  it  was  agreed,  that,  if  the'garrifon  received 
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|io  relief  from  England,  before  a  year  expired,^v  they  fliould  Air* 
render  to  the  Scots.  ^JThe  day  preceeding  the  battle,  a  ftrong 
body  of  cavalry,  to  the  iiuniber  of  eight  hundred,  was  detached 
from  the  Englifli  camp,  under  the  conduct  of  the  Lord  CliflFord, 
to  the  rdief  of  that  garrifon,  Thefe  having  marched  through 
fome  low  grounds,  upon  the  edge  of  the  Carfe,  had  paffed  the 
Scottifh  army  before  they  were  obferved.  The  king  himfelf  was 
the  firft  who  perceived  them,  and  defirlng  Thomas  Rand(5lph 
Earl  of  Murray  to  look  towards  the  place  where  they  were,  told 
him,  that  f  a  rofe  had  fallen  from  his  chaplet/  Randolph  con- 
fidering  this  a§  a  reproach,  becaufe  he  had  the  charge  of  that 
part  through  which  the  EngliAi  had  marched,  immediately  fet 
out  after  them  with  a  party  of  five  hundred  horfe,  and  coming 
up  with  them  in  the  plain,  where  the  finall  village  of  Newhoufe 
now  ftands,  a  {harp  adion  enfued  in  fight  of  both  armies,  and  of 
the  garrifon  of  Stirling.  It  was  fought  with  yalour  upon  both 
Ades,  and  it  was  for  fome  time  doubtful  where  victory  {hould 
turn.  Robert,  attended  by  fpme  of  his  principal  officers,  beheld 
this  rencounter  from  a  rifing  ground,  fuppofed  to  be  the  round 
hill  immediately  upon  the  weft  of  St  Ninian’s,  now  called  Cock* 
fhot-hill.  James  Douglas  perceiving  the  diftrefs  of  Randolph, 
who  was  greatly  inferior  to  the  enemy  in  numbers,  afked  leaVe 
to  go  to  his  fupport.  This  Robert,  at  firft^  refufed,  but-after- 
w’ards  confenting,  Douglas  put  hisfoldiers  in  i^^otion.  Obferving, 
however,  as  he  was  on  the  way,  that  the  vi<ftory  was  upon  the 
point  of  being  won  without  his  affiftance,  he  flopped  Ihort,  that 
his  friend  might  have  the  unrivalled  glory  of  it.  The  Englifh 
wer^  entirely  defeated,  and  many  of  them  {lain ;  and  Randolph 
returned  to  the  camp  amid  ft  acclamations  of  univerfal  joy. 
To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  vidlory,  two  ftones  were  rear¬ 
ed  up  in  that  field,  and  are  ftill  to  be  feeu  there.  They  (land  in 
a  fpot  which  has  been  lately  enclofed  for  a  garden,  at  the  north 
end  of  the  village  of  Newhoufe,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  borough-port  of  Stirling, 

This  yidlpry  gave  new  fpirlts  to  the  whole  armj ;  and  made 
thern  fo  eager  for  the  general  engagement,  that  the  night,  tho’ 
amongft  the  (horteft  of  the  year,  feemed  long  to  them.  Edward 
too,  exafpeifeted  at  the  defeat  of  his  detachment,  was  determi¬ 
ned  to  bring  on  the  battle  upon  the  morrow.  At  length  appear- 
-  cd  tlie  daw  of  that  important  day  which  was  to  decide  whe- 
^er  Scotland  was  henceforth  to  be  an  independent  kingdom,  or 
futgedled  to  a  foreign  yoke.  Early,  all  was  in  motion  in  both 
'  ‘  *  '  armies  j 
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Jinnies ;  religious  fentiments  were  mingled  witk  the  military  ar¬ 
dor  of  the  Scots;  a  folemn  mafs,  in  the.  manner  of  tliofe  times, 
was  faid  by  the  Abbot  of  Inchaffrey,  a  monaftery  in  Strathern, 
who  alfo  adminiftered  the  facrament  to  the  king  and  the  great 
officers  about  him  ;  while  inferior  priefts  diil  the  lame  to  the  reft 
of  the  army.  After  this,  they  formed  in  order  of  battle,  in  a . 
trad!  of  ground,' now  called  Nether  .Touchadam,  which  lies  a- 
longft  the  declivity  of  a  gently  rifing  hill :  This  fituation  had  been 
previoufly  chofen  becaufe  of  its  advantages.  Upon  the  right,  they, 
had  a  range  of  fteep  rocks,  now  called  Murray’s  Craig,  and  in,, 
their  front  were  the  fteep  banks  of  the  rivulet  of  Bannockburn  ;  - 
not  far  behind  them  was  a  wood,  fome  veftigies  of  which  ftill 
remain.  Upon  the  left  was  a  morafs,  now  called  Milntown-bog, 
from  its  vicinity  to  a  fmall  village  of  that  name;  much  of  this, 
bog  is  ftill  undrained,  and  a  part  of  It  is  at  prefent  a  miln-dam. 
As  it  was  then  the  middle  of  fummer,  it  was  almoft  quite  dry. . 
But  Robert  had  recourfe  to  a  ftratagem,  in  order  to  prevent  any  . 
attack  from  that  quarter.  He  had  ordered  many  ditches  and  pits , 
to  be  digged  in  the.  morafs,  and  ftakes,  fliarpened  at  both  cnds> 
to  be  driven  into  them,  and  the  whole  to  be  covered  over  again 
with  green  turf ;  fo  that  the  ground  had  ftill  the  appearance  of 
being  firm.  He  alfo  caufed  crow-feet,  or  lharp-pointed  irons,  to 
be  fcattered  throughout  the  morafs,  fome  of  which  have  been 
found  there  in  the,  memory  of  people  yet  alive.  The  fame  ma¬ 
noeuvres  were  likewife  carried  on,  for  a  little  way,  along  the 
front  of  the  left  wing ;  for  there  the  banks,  for  about  two  hundred 
yards,  being  flatter  than  they  are  any  where  elfe,  it  was  the  only 
place  where  the  enemy  could  pafs  the  river  in  any  fort  of  or¬ 
der.  By  means  of  thefe  artificial  improvements,  joined  to  the 
natural  ftrength  of  the  ground,  the  Scottifti  army  flood  as  with¬ 
in  an  entrenchment ;  and  the  invifible  pits  and  ditches  anfwercd' 
to  the  concealed  batteries  of  more  modern  times. 

Barbour,  who  lived  near  thofe  times,  mentions  a  park  with 
trees,  through  which  the  Englifhhad  to  paft,  before  they  could 
attack  the  Scots ;  and  fays,  that  Robert  chofe  this  fituation,  that 
the  trees  ^might  prove  an  impediment  to  the  enemies  cavalry. 
The  Improvements  of  agriculture,  and  other  accidents,  have,  in  a 
courfe  of  four  hundred  years,  confiderably  altered'  the  face  of 
this  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  country.  Veftiges,  however, 
of  this  park  ftill  remain.  Many  flumps  of  trees  are  yet  to  be* 
feen  around  the  field  *^here  the  battle  was  fought :  A  farm 
Jboqfe,  fituated  almoft  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  ftill  goes  by  the 
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name  of  the  Park;  and  a  miln  built  upon  the  fouth  bank  of  the 
rivulet,  nekrly  oppofite  to  where  the  center  of  Robert’s  army 
Rood,  goes  by  that  of  the  Park-miln. 

The  Scottilh  army  was  drawn  up  in  three  divifions.  The  right,  - 
which  was  upon  the  higheft  grounds,  was  commanded  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Bruce,  brother  to  the  king.  The  left  was  poftedon 
the  low  grounds,  near  the  morafs,  and  was  under  the  direftion 
cf  Randolph.  And  the  king  himfelf  took  the  charge  of  the  cen¬ 
ter.  Some  accounts  alfo  mention  a  fourth  divifion,  command¬ 
ed  by  Walter  Lord  high  Stewart,  and  James  Douglas;  both  of 
whom  had  that  morning  been  knighted  by  their  fovereign.  All 
thefe  precautions  having  been  taken,  they  waited  for  the  enemy, 
who  were  faft  approaching  in  three  great  bodies,  and  led  on  by 
the  Englilh  monarch  himfelf,  and  the  Earls  of  Gloceller  and 
Hereford.  Their  center  was  formed  of  infantry,  and  the  wings 
of  cavalry,  many  of  whom  were  armed  cap-a-pee;  fquadrons  of 
archers  were  alfo  planted  upon  the  wings,  and,  at  certain  diftan- 
ces,  along  the  front.  Amongft  the  other  occurrences  of  this  me^ 
morable  day,  hlftorians  mention  an  incident  of  a  fingular  na¬ 
ture.  'As  the  two  armies  were  about  to  engage,  the  Abbot  of 
Inchaffrey  polling  himfelf  before  the  Scots,  with  a  crucifix  in  his 
hand,  they  all  fell  do^vn  upon  their  knees,  in  ad  of  devotion. 
The  enemy,  obferving  them  in  fo  uncommon  a  poflure,  con¬ 
cluded  that  they  were  frightened  into  fubmiflion,  and  that,  by 
kneeling,  when  they  fliould  have  been  ready  to  fight,  they  mean-' 
cd  to  furrender  at  diferetion,  and  only  begged  their  lives  ;  but 
they  were  foon  undeceived,  when  they  faw  them  rife  again  and 
ftand  to  their  arms  with  Heady  countenances. 

The  Englilh  began  the  adion  by  a  brilk  charge  upon  the  left 
wing  of  the  Scots,  commanded  by  Randolph,  near  the  fpot 
‘where  the  bridge  is  now  thrown  over  the  river  at  the  fmall  vil¬ 
lage  of  Charterfhall.  Hereabout  was  the  only  place  where  the  ri¬ 
ver  could  be  crolTed  in  any  fort  of  order.  A  large  body  of  cavalry 
advanced  to  attack  hihi  in  front,  while  another  fetched  a  com- 
'  pafs'to  fall  upon  his  flank  and  rear ;  but,  before  they  could  come 
to  a  clofe  engagement,  they  fell  into  the  fnare  that  had 
been  laid  for  them.  Many  of  their  horfes  were  foon  difabled  by 
die  fharp  irons  ruftiing  into  their  feet ;  others  tumbled  into  the 
concealed  pits,  and  could  not  difentangle  •  themfelves.  Pieces  of 
their  hamefling,  with  bits  of  broken  fpears,  and  pther  armour, 
Iftill  continue  to  be  dug  up  in  the  bog.  Randolph  knew  very 
yrell  how  to  improve  an  accident  which  he  had  looked  for.  Ta- 
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lung  an  Immediate  advantage  bf  the  diforder  and  fnrprifc  into 
which  it  had  thrown  the  enemy,  he  charged  them,  with  vigor^ 
and  gave  a  total  rout  to  their  right  wing.  While  thcfe  tranf- 
adtions  were  going  on  in  thofe  parts,  the  battle  was  fpreading 
along  the  front,  and  it  was  fought  with  valour  upon  both 
lldes. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  engagement,  an  incident  happened^ 
tvhich,  though  in  itfelf  of  fmall  moment,^  was  rendered  impor¬ 
tant  by  its  confequences  ♦.  Robert  was  mounted  on  horfe  back, 
carrying  a  batfle-ax  m  his  hand;  and,  upon  his  helmet,. Ee  wore 
a  high  turban,  iii  the  form  a  crown,  by  way  of  diftindllon. 
This,  together  with  his  adtfvity,  rendered  him  very  confpicuous^ 
as  he  rode  before  the  lines.  An  Englilh  knight,  named  Bohun, 
who  was  ranked  amongft  the  braveft  in  Edward’s  army,  came 
galloping  furioufly  up  to  him,  in  order  to  engage  with  him  in 
,  a  fingle  combat,  expedting,  by  fo  eminent  an  adt  of  chivalry,  at 
once  to  put  an  end  to  the  conteft,  and  gam  immortal  renown  to 
himfelf;  but  the  enterprifing  champion,  having  mijfled  his  firtt 
blow,  was  immediately  ftruck  dead  with  the  battle-ax  which  the 
king  carried  in  his  hand.  This  was  a  Ibrt  of  lignal  for  the 
charge.  So  bold  an  attack  upon  their  king  filled  the  Scots  vdiJi 
fentiments  of  revenge  ;  and  the  heroic  achievement,  performed 
by  him  before  their  eyes,  railed  their  fpirits  to  the  higheft  pitch. 
Their  courage  was  too  warm  to  fuflFer  reftraint,  and  their  confi- 
■  dence  too  great  to  liften  to  advice :  They  ruflied  furioufly  upon 
the  enemy,  who,  having,  by  this  time,  pafled  the  river  ia  great 
numbers  j  gave  them  a  warm  reception.  The  ardor  of  the  king's 
divifion  carrying  them  too  far,  occafioned  their  being  forcly 
galled  by  a  large  body  of  Englilh  archers,  who  charged  them 


•  The  g^catelt  part  of  hiftorlans  mention  this  incident  ts  having  happened 
in  the  beginning  of  the  great  battle  ;  but,  according  to  Barbour’s  account,  it  liap>- 
pened  the  day  before.  He  fays,  tliat,  while  Randolphf,  and  the  detachment  of 
tnglifh  cavalry  under  Clifford,  were  engaged  in  the  plain  near  Stirling,  the 
grand  army  of  England  advanced  in  order  of  battle,  to  attack  the  Scots;  hut 

.  Edward  having  called  a  council  of  war  by  the  way,  it  was  therein  determined 
to  delay  the  engagement  till  the  morrow.  The  Englilh  van,  however,  having 
come  very  near  the  Scottifh  army,  before  they  were  informed  of  this  new  refo- 
lution,  Bohun  had  an  opportunity  of  making  this  furious  attack  upon  Ro- 

*  bert,  after  which,  both  armies -retired  without  engaging.  Great  regard  is, 
douhtlcfs,  due  to  Barbour,  as  he  could  have  his  information  from,  thoib 
riiat  were  prefent  at  the  battle;  and,  though  he  mentions  a. great 
number  of  important  incidents  as  having  happened  the  day  befotv,  wr 
SDufi  rccollcfl,  that,  at  that  feafon,  the  day  U  at  the  longed.  ^ 
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in  fkin^  ;  but  thefe  were  foon  difperfed  by  Edward  Bruce,  who 
cann^  behind  them  with  a  party  of  fpearmen.  This  prince,  how¬ 
ever,  foon  found  himfelf  (landing  in  need  of  the  fame  relief, 
which, he  had  fo  timeoufly  afforded  to  others.'  A  ftrong  body  of 
the  ei;cmles  cavalry'charged  the  right  wing,  which  he  command¬ 
ed,  with  fuch  irreliflible  fury,  that  they  had  been  quite  overpow¬ 
er^,  if  Randolph,  who  appears,  by  this  time,  to  have  been  dif- 
engaged,  had  not  marched  to  their  affiftance.  The  battle  was 
now  at  the  hotteft,  and  it  was  yet  uncertain  ho^  the  day  was  to 
go.  The  Englifh  (lill  continued  to  charge  with  unabated  vigor; 
the  Scots  received  them  with  an  inflexible  intrepidity,  and 
fought,  every  one,  as  if  vidlory  had  depended  upon  his  Angle 


arm. 


A  Angular  occurrence,  which  fome  accounts  reprefent  as  an 
accidental  fally  of  patriotic  enthufiafm,  others  as  a  premeditated 
Aratagem  of  Robert,  fuddenly  altered  the  face  of  affairs,  and 
contributed  greatly  to  the  vi<flory;  all  the  fervants  and  atten¬ 
dants  of  the  Scottiih  army,  who  are,  faid  to  have  aniounted  to 
twenty  thoufand,  had  been  ordered,  before  the  battle,  to  retire 
behind  Murray’s  Crajg.  But  having,  during  the  engagement, 
arranged  themfelves  in  a  martial  form,  they  marched  to  the  top 
of  the  hill,  and  dlfplaylng  white  fheets.  Axed  upon  long  poles, 
inftead  of  banners,  moved  towards  the  fleld  of  battle  with  hide¬ 
ous  (houts.  The  EnglKh,  perceiving  this  motley  croud,  and 
taking  them,  for  a  frefh  reinforcement  advancing  to  fupport  the 
Scots,  were  feized  with  fo'  great  a  panic,  that  they  began  to  give 
way  in  great  confuAon.  Buchanan  fays,  that  the  king  of 
'England  was  the  Arft  who  fled  ;  but,  in  this,  he  contradi<5ls  all 
other  hiftorlans,  who  affirm  that  that  monarch  was  amongft  the 
laft  in  the  Aeld^  The  Scots  purfued;  and  great  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  amongft  the  enemy,  efpecially  inpaffing  the  river,  where  they 
could  keep  no  order,  becaufe  of  the  irregularity  of  the  ground. 
About  z  ^iLit  mile  from  the  fleld  of  battle  is  a, plat  of  ground, 
called  the  Fighting  Fold,  where,  according  to  tradition,  a  party 
of  the  Englilh  faced  about,  and  made  a. (land;  but,  after  a 
dreadful  flaughter  amongft  them,  were  forced  to  continue  their 
'flight.  This  tradition  correfponds  to  what  we  read  an  hiftory 
of  the  EarLof  Glocefter,  who,  feeing  tlie  rout  of  his  country-* 
.men,  made  an  effort  to  renew  the  battle  at  the  head  of  his 
^wn 'military^  tenants  ;•  and,  after  having  done  great  execution 
with  his  own  hand,  together  witlv^the  m6ft  of  bis  party,  cut 
in  pieces. 
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In  fine,  much  valour  was  feen  upon  both  fides,  and  the  vic¬ 
tory  brought  the  greats  honour  to  the  Scots,  as  it  was  obtained, 
not  over  an  ill  difciplined  multitude,  as  fome  reprefent  the  Eng- ' 
lifh  to  have  been,  but  oveif  a  regular  and  well  regulated  army,  who 
fought  both  with  valour  and  (kill.  Perhaps  there  has  not  yet' 
'been  an  inftance  of  a  battle  in  ‘which  the  exad  numbers  of  the 
killed  and  wounded  have  been  truly  afcertained.  The  ordinary 
way  is,  for  each  fide,  to  lefTen  the  number  of  their  own,  and  to 
augment  that  of  the  enemy.  According  to  the  common  accounts, 
the  Scots  loft  only  four  thoufand  men,  while  the  lofs  of  the 
Englifti,  in  the  battle  and  the  purfuit,  amounted  to  above  thirty 
thoufand,  amongft  whom  were  feven  hundred  noblemen  and 
knights,  befide  the  Earl  of  Glocefter  one  of  the  generals,  whofe 
dead  body  was,  by  Robert’s  order,  carried  that  night  to  the 
church  of  St  Ninian’s,  where  it  lay  till,  together  with  that  of  the 
Lord  Clifford,  it  was  fent  to  Edward  to  be  interred  in  England. 
The  number  of  prifoners  was  alfo  very  great,  and  amongft  them 
many  of  high  rank,  who  were  treated  with  the  utmoft  civility. 

The  vanquifiied  army  was  fcattered  all  over  the  country. 
Many  ran  to  the  caftle  of  Stirling,  and  not  a  few  were  drowned 
in  the  Forth,  as  they  were  attempting  to  crofs  it,  in  order  to  e- 
fcape  the  fury  of  the  purfuers.  The  Earl  of  Hereford,  the  fur- 
viving  general,  retreated,  with  a  large  body,  towards  Bothwell, 
and  threw  himfelfinto  a  caftle  there;  but,  being  clofely purfued, 
he  furrendered  himfelf  a  prifoner,  and  was  foon  exchanged  for 
Robert’s  queen  and  daughter,  and  fome  other  of  his  friends, 
who  had  long  been  detained  captives  in  England. 

Edward  himfelf  efcaped  with  much  difficulty,  being  clofely 
purfued,  above  forty  miles,  by  Sir  James  Douglas,  with  a  party 
of  light  horfe.  How  hard  he  was  put  to  it  may  be  gueffed  from 
a  vow,  which  he  made  in  his  flight,  to  build  and  endow  a  reli¬ 
gious  houfe  in  Oxford,  if  it  ihould  pleafe  God  to  favour  his  e- 
Ihape.  He  was  upon  the  point,  of  being  taken  prifoner,  when 
he  was  received  into  the  caftle  of  Dunbar  by  the  Earl  of  March, 
who* had  always  been  in  the  intereft  of  England.  Douglas 
waited  a  few  days  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  expeftation  of  his 
attempting  to  go  by  land’ to  Berwick;  but  he  made  his  efcape  * 
by  fea  in  a  fifher’s  boat.  Hiftory  is  often  a  repetition  of  fimilar 
events.  Edward’s  confidence  of  fuccefs  at  fir  ft,  and  the  manner 
of  his  efcape,  naturally  call  to  ouf  remembrance  the  oftentati- 
ous  parade  with  which  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,- and  his  Ihameful 
retreat  from  it. 

SA 
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Hiftorlans  have  been  careful  to  entertain  us,  after  the  bloody 
fpcdlacle  of  an  engagement,  with  an  account  of  an  Englifh  poet, 
named  Baftqn,  a  Carmelite  friar,  and 'prior  of  Scarborough, 
who  was  found  among  the  prifoners.  Edward,  in  full  confi¬ 
dence  of  his  fuccefs,  had  brought  him  in  his  train,  to  celebrate 
his  triumph.  Being  prcfented  to  Robert,  he  was  promifed  his 
liberty  upon  condition  of  his  compofing  a  poem  in  praife  of  the 
Scottifh  victory.  -  This  he  did  in  a  monkifh  kind  of  rhyme,  con- 
fiftingpf  a  barbarous  jingle  of  words,  without  fentiment,  and 
often  unintelligible.  Some  hiftorical  fa<fts,  however,  arc  confirm¬ 
ed  by  it ;  for  he  makes  exprefs  mention  of  the  ditches  which 
had  been  digged  in  the  morafs,  arid  of  the  flakes  that  were  fixed 
in  them,  and  alfo  of  the  crowfeet.  He  gives  alfo  a  lift  of  the 
moft  diftinguifhed  of  ^  the  Englifh  who  were  flain  in  the  battle. 
It  begins  with  thefe  lines : 


De  planftu  cudo  metrum  cum  carmine  nudo, 
•  Rifum  retrudo,  dum  tali  themate  ludo, 
Redor  celeftis,  adhibens  folamina  mocftis, 
Verax  eft  teftis,  &c.  &c. 


The  rencounter  betwixt  Randolph  and  Clifford  is  defcribed  In 
this  manner : 


Eft  dolor  immenfus,  augentc  dolore  dolorem. 

Eft  furor  accenfus,  ftimulante  furore  furorein. 

Eft  clamor  crefcens,  feriente  priore  priorem; 

Eft  valor  arefcens,  fruftrante  valore  valorem,  &c.  &c. 


*  A  different  jingle  Is  ufed  to  defcribe  the  heat  and  fury  of  the 
great  battle.  A  fpecimen  of  which  follows : 


Hie  rapit,  hiq  capit,  hie  terit,  hie  ferit,  ecce  dolores, 

Vox  tonat,  aes  fonat,  hie  ruit;  hie  luit  areta  modores 
Hie  fecat,  hic  necat;  hie  docet,  hie  nocet,  ifte  fiigatur,  / 

Hie  latet,  hie  patet,  hie  premit,  hie  gemit,  hie  fuperatur^ 


&c.  &c; 


A  Scottifh  monk  alfo  compofed  a  poem  upon  the  fame  fubjeift, 
J)Ut  in  a  ftrain  nothing  fuperior,  though  a  little  more  intelligi¬ 
ble;  a  part  of  which  we  fubjoin  as  another  fpecimen  of  the  un¬ 
couth  poetry  of  that  age. 


?  Uhbtelligible. 
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M  femel  et  C  ter,  femel  X,  I  jungito  quater, 

^Nalo  Baptifta*  nova  gratia  contigit  ifta,  ‘ 

Quod  rex  Scotorum,  peditum  cum  parte  fuorum, 

Anglos  proftravit,  equites  cum  rege  fugavit. 

Rivulus  eft  fuper  hoc  teftis,  cognomine  Bannock, 

In  quo  fubinerfa  jacuerunt  corpora  verfa,  &c.  &c,’ 

This  battle  was  fought  upon  the  24th  of  June  1314,  and  the 
vidlory  was  attended  with  the  moft  important  confcquences. 
Much  riches  were  found  in  the  Englifti  camp,  which,  together 
with  large  fums,  paid  by  many  of  the  prifoners  for  their  ran-  < 
fom,  tended  greatly  to  the  increafe  of  the  national  wealth ;  the 
cffe<fts  of  which  foon  became  vifible  throughout  the  whole  king¬ 
dom.  Several  large  houfes,  in  different  ftiires,  were,  according 
to  traditions  ftill  current  concerning  them,  firft  built  after  this 
battle.  From  this  time  too,  the  Scots  began  to  ftudy  more  ele¬ 
gance  in  their  houfes  and  gardens,  and  to  give  more  attention 
to  agriculture  ;  for,  however  much  they  hated  the  Englifti,  and 
had  been  harafled  by  their  unjuft  claims,  they  gradually  adopt¬ 
ed  feveral  of  their  cuftoms,  and  found  an  advantage  in  culti¬ 
vating  feveral  arts  which  they  had  learned  from  them;  thus  re- 
fembling  thofe  nations,  which  were  invaded  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  who  came,  by  degrees,  to  imitate  that  people,  and  to 
pnuftife  thofe  arts  and  cuftoms,  the  firft  knowledge  of  which 
they  had  received  from  them. 

,  {To  he  continued^ 
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CharaHer  of  iS/r  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of by 
Monfieur  d’Alembert. 

ON  confidering  attentively  the  found.  Intelligent,  and  exten- 
five  views  of  this  great  man,  the  multiplicity  of  ob/e<ffs  hiS' 
piercing  wit  had  comprehended  within  its  fphere,  the  elevation 
of  his  ftylei  that  every- where  makes  the  boldeft  images  to  icoa- 
lefce  with  the  moft  rigorous  precifion,  we  ftiould  be  tempted  to 
efteemhim  the  greateft,  the  moft  univerfal,  and  the  moft  eloquent 
of  philofophers.  His  works  are  juftly  valued,  perhaps  more  va¬ 
lued  than  known,  and  therefore  more  deferying  of  bur  ftudy 
than  eulogiums.  Bacon,  born  amidft  the  obfeurity  of  the  moft 
profound  night,  perceived  that  philofophy  did  not  yet  exift, 
though  many  had  undoubtedly  flattered  themfelves  for  having 

excelled 
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excelled  In  it;  for,  tlie  more  an  age  B  grofs  and  Ignorant,  tlie 
more  it  believes  itfelf  informed  of  all  tliat  can  be  poffibly  known. 
He  began  by  taking  a  general  view  of  the  various  objcfts-of  ail 
natural  fciences ;  he  divided  thofe  fciences  into  different  branch¬ 
es,  of  which  he  made  the  moft  exaft  enumeration;  he  exami¬ 
ned  into  what  was  already  known  as  to  each  of  thofe  objedls, 
and  he  drew  up  an  inamenfe  catalogue  of  what  remained  to  be 
difeovered.  Thfs  was  the  aim  and  fubjed  of  his  admirable  work 
on  the  dignity  and  augmentation  of  natural  knowledge.  In  his 
New  Organ  of  Sciences,  he  perfe<5i:s  the  views  he  had  pointed 
out  in  the  firft  work ;  he  carries  them  farther,  and  fhews  the  ne- 
cefllty  of  experimental  phyfics,  which  was  not  yet  thought  of. 
An  enemy  to  fyftems,  he  beholds  philofophy  as  only  that  part 
of  our  knowledge  which  ought  to  contribute  to  make  us  better 
or  more  happy.  He  feems  to  limit  it  to  the  fcience  of  ufeful 
things,  and  every  v/here  recommends  the  ftudy  of  nature.  His 
other  writings  are  formed  on  the  fame  plan.  Every  thing  in 
them,  even  tlieir  titles,  are  exprellive  of  the  man  of  genius,  of  the 
mind  that  fees  in  great.  ,  He  there  collets  fadls,  he  there  com¬ 
pares  experiments,  and  indicates  a  great  number  to  be  made.  He 
invites  the  learned  to  (ludy  and  perfedl  the  arts,  which  he  deems 
as  the  moft  illuftrious  and  moft  eflential  part  of  human  know¬ 
ledge.  He  expofes,  with  a  noble  fimplictty,  his  conjedures  and 
thoughts  on  different  objects  worthy  of  intcrefting  men  ;  and  he 
might  have  faid,  as  the  old  gentleman  of  Terence,  That  nothing 
Reding  humanity  was  foreign  to  hirn..  Science  of  Nature,  Mo¬ 
rality,  Politics,  Oeconomics,  all  feemed  to  be  within  the  ftretch 
of  that  luminous,  and  profound  wit;  and  vre  know'  not  which 

moft  to  admire,  the  richnefs  he  diffufes  over  all  the  fubje<fts  he 
treats  of,  or  the  dignity  with  which  he  fpeaks  of  them.  His 
writings  cannot  he  better  compared  than  to  thofe  of  Hippocra- 
teSj on  medicine;  and  they  would  be  neither  lefs  admired  nor 
lefs  read.  If  the  culture  of  the  mind  was  as  dear  to  mankind  as 
the  prefer^tion  of  their  health.  But  there  are  none  but  the 
chiefs  of  fefts.of  all  kinds  whofe  works  cah-have  a  certain  fplen- 
dor.  Bacon  was  not  of  the  number,  and  the  form  of  his  philo¬ 
fophy  was  againft  it.  It  was  too  good  to  fill  any  one  with  afto- 
niihment.  The  fcholaftic  philofopjiy,  which  had  gained  the  a- 
ibendant  in  his  tiftie,  could'not  be  overthrown  but  by  bold  and 
new  opinions ;  ac^d  there  is^  no  probability^  that  a  philofopher, 
who  only  intimates  to  men,  ‘  This  is  the  little  you  have'  le^Tied,. 
this  is  what  remains  for  your  inquiry,*  is  calculated'  for  making 
much  noife  amopg  Ws  egntemporaries*  Wc  might  even  pre- 
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fimie  to  hazard  fome  degree  of  reproach  againft  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  Bacon  for  having  been  perhaps  too  timid,  if  we  were*  not 
fenfible  with  what  referve,  and  as  it  were  with  what  fuperftition, 
judgment  ought  to  be  pafled  on  fo  fublime  a  genius.  Though 
he  confeffes  that  the  fcholaftic  philofophers  had  enervated  the 
fciences  by  the  minutiae  of  their  queftions,  and  that  found  in¬ 
tellects  ought  to  have  made  a  facrifice  of  the  ftudy  of  general 
beings  to  that  of  particular  objeCls,  he  feems  notwithftanding, 
by  the  frequent  ufe  he  makes  of  fchool-terms,  and  fometimes 
alfo  by  the  adopting  of  fcholaftic  principles,  and  by  the  divl- 
fions  and  fub-divifions,  then  much  in  vogue,  to  have  fhewed  too 
much  deference  for  the  predominant  tafte  of  his  age.  This 
great  man,  after  breaking  the  (hackles  of  fo  many  irons,  was 
ftill  intangled  by  fome  chains,  which  he  either  could  not,  or 
dared  not  to  break  afunder. 


For  tht  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

An  Ejfay  on  EMIGRATION*. 
SECTION  III. 

Of  the  Confequenees  of  Emigration. 

T  H  E  world  has  fixed  a  character  of  ridicule  upon  moft 
inquiries  that  relate  to  futurity.  This  circumftance  fa¬ 
vours  in  the  main  the  happinefs  of  mankind :  It  fecures  us  a- 
gainft  the  vilionary  conjectures  of  credulous  fancy,  and  does  not 
leave  our  repofc  to  be  difturbed  by  ill  defign,  or  vague  reafoning. 
Political  difeefnment,  in  order  to  avoid  this  charge,  ought  to 
proceed  upon  a  view  of  eftablilhed  caufes  andfprings,  and  to  de¬ 
duce  from  them  the  tendency  of  human  affairs.  Excentric  phaeno- 
raena  and  contingencies  there  will  undoubtedly  feem  to  be ;  but 
thefe,  I  think,  very  rarely  prevail  againft  the  uniform  operation 
of  radical  principles.  In  this  fynthetical  way  of  reafbning,  I 
proceed  to  confider  the  |>robable  confcquences  of  emigration. 

1.  With  refpeCt  to  the  emigrants  themfelves,  it  is  highly  pro¬ 
bable,  that  if  they  recognized  ftrongly  in  their  own  minds  the 
miferies  which  they  are  to*  fuffer,  and  the  hardfhips  .which 
they  are  to  encounter,  the  reflection  would  fomewhat  damp  their 
ardour.  But  the  human  mind,  when  feized  with  an.  unnfual 
paffion,  is  blind,  fclfifh,  and  irrefiftible. .  A  prifoner  cfcaped 
from  his  chains  and  the*  horrors  of  a  dungcon^  would  plunge 

hlmfelf 
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himfelf  into  the  ocean,  before  he  would  return  to  his  former  fcend 
Thus  men  fometimes  feek  for  relief  oy  fafety  in  the  very  bofom  of 
mifery  or  abfolute  ruin.  Our  colonies  are  founded  upon  fuch  noble 
principles  of  liberty,  and  thelr^  country  blelTed  with  fo  many  ad¬ 
vantages  of  nature,  that,  upon  the  continuance  of  the  prefent 
fyftem,  there  is  a  great  probability,  of  improvement. '  Thefe  in¬ 
fant  feminaries  may  one  day  rife  to  be  opulent  and  powerful  tribes. 
This  prefumption  is  already,  in  fome  meafure,  juftified  by  expe¬ 
rience;  and  nothing  can  prevent  its  completion,  unlefs  the  co¬ 
lonies  fhould  be  totally  overwhelmed  by  fome  great  revolution 
of  human  affairs.  But  this  flattering  improvement  cannot  be 
Immediate  or  rapid ;  it  will  require  a  long  courfc  of  fevere  in- 
duftry.  The  emigrants  have  all  the  evils  of  hardfliip,  famine, 
and  difeafe  to  fuftain.  So  much  is  beyond  doubt.  The  change 
of  air,  climate,  and  food,  likewife,  cannot  but  produce  temporary 
misfortunes  of  the  mod  calamitous  nature.  The  aged  and  the 
delfcate  are  deftined  to  perilh.  If  I  can  judge  aright,  then,  the 
prefent  generation  will  never  furvey  their  expedition  with  plea- 
fure.  What  may  be  the  fate  and  fentiments  of  their  poftcrity 
is  a  different  queftion, 

II.  But,  leaving  the  emigrants  to  their  own  fortunes  and  reflec¬ 
tions,  I  proceed  to  conflder,  how  we  at  home  may  be  affedled 
by  thefe  defertions.  The  landlords  will  feel  the  fir  ft  effeds  of 
tlie  evil;  they  will  be  obliged  to  reduce  their  rents,  to  prevent 
the  depopulation  of  their  lands  :  And  it  is  a  queftion,  whether 
even  fuch  a  redudion  may  produce  the  defired  efFe<ft.  The  na¬ 
tural  licentioufnefs  of  the  vulgar  may  prompt  them  to  diforder, 
and  to  infift  upon  unreafonable  conceflions,  rather  than  to  re¬ 
main  fatisfied  with  a  moderate  alleviation  of  their  gi^ievances. 
Happy  thofe  mafters  who  can  win  the  affe<ftIons  of  their  tenants. 
There  is  a  certain  amiable  gentlenefs  of  manners  and  affability 
of  temper  which  has  a  charm  to  footh  the  miferics  of  the  wretch¬ 
ed.  It  has  often  made  the  flave  hug  his  chains,  and  its  perfua- 
fions  may  prevail  over  the  powerful  divftates  of  intereft  itfelf. 

III.  I  proceed  a  ftep  farther ;  and  the  general  influence  of  emi¬ 
gration  upon  the  country  rifes  to  my  view.  There  is  no  abfur- 
dity  in  believing  that  a  country  may  be  over-peopled ;  And, 
where  this  Is  the  cafe,  there  is  no  impropriety,  but  rather  great 
utility,  in  fending  colonies  abroad.  The.ftrength  of  a  nation 
depends  not  only  upon  the  number,  but  charadter  of  the  fubjedls. 
A  few  brave,^  independent,  and  happy  men  will  contribute  more 
to  fupport  xtit  ftate  in  the  hourof  diftrefs,  than  great  multitudes 
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of  the  cowardly  and  the  wretched.  The'  fending  of  .colonies  a- 
broad,  likewife,  often  prevents  tumults  and  diforders  at  home, 
Confiftent  with  thefe  obfervations.' was  the  conduct  of  ahci^t 
nations.  But  the  fending  of  colonies  abroad,  and  voluntary  e* 
migration,  appear  to  me  extremely  different,  when  confidered  as 
fymptoms  of  the  (late  of  the  public.  Colonies  are  generally  fent, 
abroad  in  times  of  populoufnefs  and  plenty ;  but  emigrations* 
generally  happen  in  times  of  poverty  and' depopulation.  I  may 
appeal  to  hiftory  for  the  truth  of  this  obfervation.  Scotland 
loft  fo  many  of  its  inhabitants  in  the  laft  wars,  arid  was  before 
fo  thjnly  peopled,  that,  by  all  the  rules  of  population,  it  could 
not  be  overftocked  with  men  at  fo  early  a  period  as  this.  We, 
may,  therefore,  conclude  that  emigration  will  produce  very  fen- 
fible  effects,  in  this  refpe(ft,  in  a  fh'ort  time.  It  drains  the  king¬ 
dom  of  its  inhabitants,  raifes  the  price  of  labour,  deftroys  agri¬ 
culture,  and  retards  the  improvement  of  trade.  There  is  no 
probability  that  the  defected  fkirts  will  be  peopled  from 
the  interior  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  forae  gentlemen  feem  to  i- 
maginc.  In  every  civilized  country,  men  have  a  ftrong  tenden¬ 
cy  to  prefs  towards  the  center,  and  to  (hun  the  extreme 
parts.  They  muft  be  very  powerful  motives  indeed,  which  can 
overbalance  this  tendency.  I  may  here  obferve,  that  the  mbft 
confiderable  proprietors  refort  to  the  fouthern  parts  of  this 
kingdom,  and  fpend  their  fortunes  there.  This  circumftance,  in 
the  prefent  fituation  of  our  affairs,  muft  prove  extremely  perni¬ 
cious  to  the  remote  places  where  their  eftates  lie.  It  is  unfa¬ 
vourable  to  the  circulation  of  money ;  and  it  gives  the  ftewards 
and  faflors  a  free  opportunity  of  committing  ads  of  fraud  and 
oppreffion. 

IV.  It  would  afford  a  matter  for  Important  fpeculation,  to  en¬ 
ter  more  deeply  into  the  general  fttuation  and  concerns  of  Bri¬ 
tain  and  its  colonies  ;  but  this  is  a  fubjed  which  I  muft  at  pre¬ 
fent  evade.  I  cannot,  however,  avoid  remarking,  that  the  diftiir- 
ba’nces  in  America  muft  certainly  check  our  emigrations  in  fome 
degree.  ‘  Deus  nobis  haec  otia  fecit,’  is  a  reflcdion  which,  will 
make  a  deep  impreflioh  upon  many.  What  fate,  what  tumults 
lie  hidden  in  the  bofom  of  futurity,  I  (hall  not  here  pretend  to 
determine.  -  ■ 

I  V  PHILANDER.*- 
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T  the  end  of  ercry  fevcn  years  comes  the  Saturnalian  fea- 


fon,  when  ’  the  freemen  of  Great  Britain  may  pleafe 
themfelves  with  the  choice  of  their  reprefentatives.  This  hap¬ 
py  day  has  now  arrived,  fomewhat  fooner,  than  it  could  be 
claimed- 

To  feledl  and  depute  thofe,  by  whom  laws  are  to  be  made,  and 
taxes  to  be  granted,  is  a  high  dignity  and  an  important  truft  : 
And  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  every  ele^or  to  conlider,  how  this 
dignity  may  be  well  fuftained,  and  this  truft  faithfully  difehar- 
ged- 

It  ought  to  be  deeply  impreffed  on  the  minds  of  all  who  have 
voices  in  this  national  deliberation,  that  no  man  can  deferve  a 
leat  in  parliament  who, is  not  a  Patriot.  No  other  naan  will 
proted  our  rights,  no  other  man  can  merit  our  confidence.'  v 
'  A  patriot  is  he  whofe  public  condu^  is  regulated  by  one  fin- 
gle  motive,  the  love  of  his  country ;  who,  as  an  agent  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  has  for  himfelf  neither  hope  nor  fear,  neither  kindnefs 
nor  refentment,  but  refers  every  thing  to  the  common  in- 
tereft.  > 

That  of  five  hundred  men,  fuch  as  this  degenerate  age  affords, 
a  majority  can  ,be  found  thus  virtuoufly  abftra(fted,  who  will  af¬ 
firm?.  Yet  there  is  no  good  in  defpondence :  Vigilance  and 
a<ftivity  often  effedl  more  than  was  expedled.  Let  us  take  a  pa¬ 
triot  where  we  can  meet  him ;  and,  that  we  may  not  flatter  our- 
felves  by  falfe  appearances,  diftingiiifti  thofe  marks  that  are  cer¬ 
tain  from  thofe  which  may  deceive :  Fora  man  may  have  the  exter¬ 
nal  appearance  of  a  patriot,  without  the  conftituent  qualities; 
as  falfe  coins  have  often  luftre,  though  they  want  weight. 

.  Some  claim  a  place  in  the  lift  of  patriots  by  an  acrimonious 
and  unremitting  oppofition  to  the  court. 

•  '  This  mark  is  by  no  means  infallible.  Patriotifm  is  not  ne- 
ceffariiy  included  in  rebellion.  A  man  may  hate  ,  his  king,  yet 
not  love  his  country.  He  that  has  been  refufed  a  rcafonable  or 
unreafonable  requeft,  who  thinks  his  merit  imder-rated^  and  fees 
his  influence  declining,  begins  foon  to  talk  of  natural  equality, 
the  abfurdity  of  many  made  for  one,  the  original  compact,  the 
foundation  of  authority,  and  the  majefty  of  the  people.  As  his 
political  melancholy  increafes,  he  tells,  and  perhaps  dreams  of 
the  advances  of  the  prerogative,  and  the  dangers  of  arbitrary 

power; 

•  Thb  paper  is  fuppofed  to  be  written  by  Dr  Jobofopi  the  celebrated  aur 
thorof  the  JR.4mble^, 
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|>ower*  yet  his  defign,iii.all  his  declamation,  Is  not  to  benefit  his 
country,  but  to  gratify  his  malice, 

Thefe,  however,  are  the  moft  honed  of  the  opponents  of  go¬ 
vernment  ;  their  patriotifm  Is  a  fpecles  of  difcafe;  and  they  teel . 
fomc  part  of  what  they  exprcfe.  .  But  the  greater,  far  the  grea¬ 
ter  number  of  thofe  w»ho  rave  and  rail,  and  inquire  and  accufe, 
neither  fufpedt,  nor, fear,  nor  care  for  the  public;  but  hope  to  ' 
force  their  way  to  riches  by  virulence  and  inventive;  and  are  ve¬ 
hement  and  clamorous,  only  that  they  may  be  fooner  hired  to 
be  filent. 

A  man  fometimes  darts  up  a  patriot,  only  by  dllTeminatlng 
difcontent  and  propagating  reports  of  fecret  influence,  of  dan¬ 
gerous  counfels,  of  violated  rights  and  encroaching  ufurpa- 
tion. 

.  This  practice  Is  no  certain  note  of  patriotifm.  To  indigate  ’ 
the  populace  with  rage  beyond  the  provocation,  is  to  fufpend 
public  happinefs,  not  to  dedroy  it.  He  is  no  lover  of  his  coun¬ 
try  that  unneceflarily  didurbs  its  peace.  Few  errors,  and  few 
faults  of  Government,  can  judify  an  appeal  to  the  rabble ;  who 
ought  not  to  judge  of  what  they  cannot  underdahd,  and  whofe 
opinions  are  not  propagated  by  reafon,  but  caught  by  conta¬ 
gion. 

A  patriot  is  neceflarily  and  Invariably  a  lover  of  the  people. 

But  even  this  mark  may  fometimes  deceive  us. 

The  people  is  a  very  heterogeneous  and  confufed  mafs  of  the 
wealthy  and  the  poor,  the  wife  and  the  foolifti,  the  good  and  the 
bad.  Before  we  confer  on  a  man,  who  carefles  the  people,  the 
title  of  patriot,  we  mud  examine  to  what  part  of  the  people 
he  diredfs  his  notice.  It  is  proverbially  faid,  that  he  who  dif- 
fembles  his  own  charadter  may  be  known  by  that  of  his  com¬ 
panions.  If  the  candidate  of  patriotifm  endeavours  to  infufe 
fighfi  opinions  into  the  higher  ranks,  and  by  their  influence  to 
regulate  the  lower ;  if  he  conforts  chiefly  with  the  wife,  the  tem¬ 
perate,  the  regular,  and  the  virtuous ;  his  love  of  the  people 
may  be  urged  in  his  favour.  But,  if  his'flrd  or  principal  appli¬ 
cation  be  to  the  indigent,  who  are  always  inflammable to  the 
weak,  who  are  naturally  fufpicious ;  to  the  ignorant,  who  are 
cafilymifled;  and  tq  the  profligate,  who  have  no  hope,  but 
from  mtfehief  and  confufien ;  his  love  of  the  people  proves  little . 
in  his  favour. 

A  patriot  is  always  ready  to  countenance  the  jud  claims,  and 
animate  the  reafonable  hopes  of  the  people ;  he  reminds  them 
VoL.  II.  S  B  frequently  - 


frequently  of  tieir  rights,  and  ftimulates  them  to  refent  en¬ 
croachments,  and  to  multiply  Securities, 

But  all  this  may  be  done  in  appearance,  without  real  patrio- 
tifm.  He  that  raifes  falfe  hopes  to  Serve  a  preSent  purpofc, 
only  makes  a  way  for  disappointment  and  difcontent.  He  who 
proiiiifes  to  endeavour,  what  he  knows  his  endeavours  unable  to 
effect,  means  only  to  delude  his  followers  by  an  empty  clamour 
of  ineffeftual  zeal, 

A  true  patriot  is  no  lavifh  promifer :  ’  He  undertakes  not  to 
fhorten  parliaments ;  to  repeal  laws ;  or  to  change  the  mode  of 
representation,  transmitted  by  our  anceftors :  He  knows  that 
futurity  is  not  in  his  power,  and  that  all  times  are  not  alike  fa- 
vourable  to  change. 

Much  leSs  does  he  make  a  vague  and  indefinite  promiSe  of  o- 
beying  the  mandates  of  his  conftituents.  He  knows  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  fadlion,  and  the  inconftancy  of  the  multitude.  He 
would  firfl:  inquire,  how  the  opinion  of  his  conftituents  fhall  be 
taken.  Popular  inftru6tions  are  commonly  the  work,  not  of  the 
wife  and  fteady,  but  the  violent  and  raih  ;  and  meetings  held 
for  diredHng  representatives  arefeldom  attended  but  by  the 
idle  and  the  diffolute ;  and  he  is  not  without  Suspicion,  that  of  his 
conffituents,  as  of  other  numbers  of.  men,  the  Smaller  part  may 
often  be  the  wiSer. 

I  • 

He  confiders  himSelf  as  deputed  to  promote  the  public  good, 
and  to  preServe  his  conftituents,  with  the  reft  of  his  countrymen, 
not  only  from  being  hurt  by  others,  but  from  hurting  them- 
felves. 

The  common  marks  of  Patriotism  having  been  examined,  and 
Ihewn  to  be  Such  as  artifice  may  counterfeit,  or  folly  miSapply, 
it  cannot  be  improper  to  conSider,  whether  there  are  not  Some 
charaderiftical  modes  of  Speaking  or  adfing,  which  may  prove  a 
man  to  be  not  a  Patriot. 

•He  thatwifties  to  See  his  country  robbed  of  its  rights  cannot 
be  a  Patriot. 

Thatinmi,  therefore,  is  no  patriot,  who  .  juftifies  ridiculous 
claims  of  American  usurpation ;  who  endeavours'  to  deprive  tlic 
nation  of  its  natural  and  lawful  authority  over  its  own  colonies : 
Thofe  colonies,  which  were  Settled  under  Englifti  prptedion ; 
were  conftituted  by  an  Englilh  charter ;  and  have  been  defend¬ 
ed  by  Englifti  arms. 

.  To  fuppofe,  that,  by  Sending  out  a  colony,  the  nation  efta- 
blifhed  an  independent  power ;  that  when,  by  indulgence  and 
(wrowr^  emigres  are  become  richi  they  (hall  not  contribute  to 
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their  own  defence,  but  at  their  own  pleafure ;  and  that  they 
fhall  not  be  included,  like  millions  of  their  fellow- fubjcdls,  in  the 
general  fyftem  of  reprefen tati on ;  involves  fuch  an  accumulation 
of  abfurdity,  as  nothing  but  the  Ihew  of  patriotifm  could  pal¬ 
liate. 

.  He  that  accepts  protection  ftipulates  obedience.  We  have  al¬ 
ways  protected  the  Americans;  we  may  therefore  fubjeCt  them 
to  Government. 

The  lefs  is  included  in  the  greater.  That  power  which  can 
take  away  life,  niay  feize  upon  property.  The  Parliament  may 
enaCt  for  America  a  law  of  capital  puniftiment';  it  may  there- 
f(W*e  eftablilh  a  mode  and  proportion  of  taxation. 

But  there  are  fome  who  lament  the  ftate  of  the  poor  Bolloni- 
ans,  becauie  they  cannot  all  be  fuppofed  to  have  committed  aCls 
of  rebellion ;  yet  all  are  involved  in  the  penalty  impofed.  This, 
they  fay,  is  to’wiolate  the  juft  rule  of  juftice,  by  condemning  the 
innocent  to  fuffer  with  the  guilty. 

This  deferves  fome  notice,  as  it  feems  dictated  by  juftice  and 
humanity,  however  it  may  raife  contempt,  by  the  ignorance 
which  it  betrays  of  the  ftate  of  man,  and  the  fyftem  of  things. 
That  the  innocent  ftiould  be  confounded  with  the  guilty  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  an  evil ;  but  it  is  an  evil  which  no  care  or  caution  can 
prevent.'  National  crimes  require  national  punifhments,  of 
which  many  muft  neceflarily  have  their  part,  who  have  not'in- 
curred  them  by  perfonal  guilt.  If  rebels  ftiould  fortify  a  town, 
the  cannon  of  lawful  authority  will  endanger  equally  the  harm- 
lefs  burghers  and  the  criminal  garrifon. 

In  fome  cafes,  thofe  fuffer  moft  who  are  leaft  intended  to  be 
hurt.  If  the  French,  in  the  late  war,  had  taken  an  Englifti  city, 
and  permitted  the  natives  to  keep  their  dwellings,  how  could  it 
have  been  recovered,  but  by  the  flaughter  of  our  friends  ?  A 
bomb  might  as  well  deftroy  an  Engliftiman  as  a  Frenchman; 
and  by  famine  we  know  that  the  inhabitants  would  be  the  firft 
that  ftiould  perifli.  '  . 

'  This  infliction  of  promifeuous  evil  may  thereforebe  lamented, 
but  cannot  be  blamed.  The  power  of  lawful^vemment  muft 
be  maintained ;  and  the  miferies'  which  rebellion  produces  can 
be  charged  only  on  the  rebels. 

That  man  likewife  is  not  a  Patriot,  who  denies  his  governors 
their  due  praife,  and  who  conceals  from  the  people  the  benefits 
which  they  receive.  Thofe,  therefore,  can ‘lay  no  claim  to  this 
illuftrious  appellation,  who  impute  want  of  public  fpirit  to  the 

late  parliament;  an  affembly  of  men,  whom,  notwrthftapding 
^  .fome 
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fbme^4udaation  of  counfel,  and  fome  weaknefs  of  agency,  t&e 
nation  mud  always  remember  with  gratitude,  (ince  it  is  indebted 
to  them  for  a  very  ample  conceflion  in  the  refignation  of  protec¬ 
tions,  and  a  wife  and  honell  attempt  to  improve  the  conllitution, 
in  the  new  judicature  inlUtuted  for  the  trial  of  eledlons. 

The  right  of  protection,  which  might  be  neceffary  when  it; 
was  firft  claimed,  and  was  very  confident  with  that  liberality  of 
'  immunities  in  which  the  feudal  conditution  delighted,  was  by  its 
nature  liable  to  abufe,  and  had  in  reality  been  fometimes  mifap- 
plied,  to  the  evafion  of  the  law,  and  the  defeat  of  judice.  The 
evil  was  perhaps  not  adequate  to  the  clamour;  nor  is  it  very 
certain,  that  the  poffible  good  of  this  privilege  was  not  more 
than  equal  to  the  podible  evil.  It  is,  however,  plain,  that,  whe¬ 
ther  they  gave  any  thing  or  not  to  the  public,  they,  at  lead  lod 
fomething  from  themfelves.  They  diveded  their  dignity  of  a 
very  fplendid  didinCtion,'  and  fiiewed  that  they  were  more  wil¬ 
ling  than  their  prcdeceflbrs  to  dand  on  a  level  with  their  fellow- 
iubjeCls-  .  .  '  -  .  ‘ 

The  new.  mode  of  trying  eleClions,  if  it  be  found  effeClual, 
will  diffufe  its  confequences  further  than  feems  yet  to  be  forefeen,* 

,  It  is,  I  believe,  generally  confidered  as  advantageous  only  to 
*  thofe  who  claim  feats  in  parliament;  but,  if  to  chufe  reprefen- 
tatives  be  one  of  the  mod  valuable  rights  of  Englifiimen,  every 
voter  mud  confider  that  law  as  adding  to  his  happinefs,  which 
makes  his  fudrage  efficacious  ;  fince  it  was  vain  to  chufe,  while 
the  eleClion  could  be  controuled  by  any  other  power* 

With  what  imperious  contempt  of  ancient  rights,  and  what 
audacioufnefs  of  arbitrary  authority,  former  parliaments  have 
judged  the  difputes  about  elections,  it  is  not  neceffary  to  relate. 
The  claim  of  a  candidate  and  the  right  of  electors  are  faid 
fcarcely  to  have  been,*  even  in  appearance,  referred  to  confei-  - 
ence ;  but  to  have. been  decided  by  party,  by  paflion,  by  preju¬ 
dice,  or  by  frolick.  To  have  friends  in  the  borough  was  of  lit-^ 
tie  ufe  to  him,  who  wanted  friends  in  the  houfe ;  a  pretence  was 
eafily  found  to  evade  a  majority ;  and  the  feat  was  at  lad  his, 
that  was  chofen,  not  by  his  electors,  but  his  judges* 

Thus  the  nation  was  infulted  with  a  mock  election,  and  the 
parliament  was  filled  with  fpurious  reprefentatives ;  One  of  the 
mod  important  claims,  that  of  a  right  to  fit  in  the  fopreme  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  kingdom,  was  debated  in  jed,  and  no  man  could  be 
confident  of  fuccefs  from  the  judnefs  of  his  caufe. 

A  difputed  election  is  now  tried  with  the  fame  fcrupiiloufneis 
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and  folemn'ity,  as  any  other  title.  The  candidate,  that  has  dc- 
ferved  well  bi  his  neighbours,  may  now  be  certain  of  enjoying 
the  effect  of  their  approbation;  and  the  eledlor,  who  has  vot^  , 
honeftJy  for  known  merit,  may  be  certain  that  he  has  not  voted 
in  vain.*  •  ' 

Such  was  the  parliament,  which  fome  of  thofe,  who  arc  now 
afpiring  to  fit  in  another,  have  taught  the  rabble  to  confidcr  as 
an  unlawful  convention  of  men,  worthlefs,  venal,  and  proftitute, 
flaves  of  the  court,  and  tyrants  of  the  people. 

'  That  the  next  Houfe  of  Commons  may  aft  upon  the  principles 
of  the  laft,  with  more  conftancy  and  higher  fpirit,  muft  be  the 
wifli  of  all  who  wifli  well  to  the  public.  And  it  is  furely  not  too 
much  to  expeft,  that  the  nation  will  recover  from  its  delufion, 
and  unite  in  a  general  abhorrence  of  thofe  who,  by  deceiving  the 
credulous  with  hftitious  mifehiefs,  overbearing  the  weak  by  au« 
'dacity  of  falfehobd,  by  apealing  to  the  judgement  of  ignorance, 
and  flattering  the  vanity  of  meannefs,  by  flandering  honefty  and 
j  infulting  dignity,  have  gathered  round  them  whatever  the  king¬ 
dom  can  fupply  of  bafe,  and  grofs,  and  profligate ;  and,  raifed 
by  merit  to  this  bad  eminence,  arrogate  to  themfelves  the  name 
of  Patriots. 

CharaClerlJlical  Sketches  ^Eminent  or  Singular  Persons 

HAMILTON,  Earl  of  Arran, 

JAMES,  the  third  Earl  of  Arran,  and  eleventh  Duke  of 
Chatelherault,  a  title  conferred  upon  his  father  by  Francis  I. 
was,  In  the  earlielf  part  of  his  life,  the  moil  amiable  and  accom- 
pliflied  gentleman  of  his  family.  In  1 555,  he  went  to  the  court 
of  France,  then  the  gayeft  and  moft  poliihed  in  Europe,  where 
he  was  highly  in  favour  with  Henry  II.  who  made  him  captaia 
of  his  Scottiih  life-guards.  Here  he  was  firfl:  dazzled  with  the 
charms  of  Mary  ;  but  he  regarded  her  witli  that  admiration 
with  which  a  fubjeft  beholds  his  fovereign.  As  his  father  had 
been  regent  of  Scotland,  and  was,  upon  failure  of  iffue  from 
that  princefs,  declared  by  the  three  eftates  of  the  kingdom  heir 
to  the  crown,  his  views  were  afpiring,  and  he  w As  once  in  hopes 
of  gaining  queen  Elizabeth  in  marriage.  When  Mary  return¬ 
ed  to  her  native  country,  he  conceived  the  flrongefl  paflion  fot 

...  •  See  Mr  Granger’s  Supplement  to  his  Biographical  hiftory  of  England. 

herj 
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bar ;  a  paflion  in  which  ambition  feems  to  have  had  little  or  no 
part ;  but,  bemg  treated  with  coldnefs  and  negled,  he  abandon¬ 
ed  himfelf  to  fplitade,  and  indulged  his  melancholy,  which 
brought  on  an  almqil  totd  deprivation  of  his  reafpo,  and  cut 
Ihort  the  expectations  of  his  friends  and  admirers.  Ob,  1609. 

ROGER  ASCHAM.  « 

Roger  Ascham,  who  was  born  at  North  Alleiton,  in  York- 
Ihire,  and  educated  at  St  John^s  College,  in  Cambridge,  was  one 
of  the  brighted  geniufes  and  pohteft  fcholars  of  his  age.  He 
was  public  orator  of  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  and  Latin  fe-. 
cretary  to  Edward  VI.  queen  Mary,,and.Qucen  Elizabeth,  the 
laft  of  whom  he  taught  to  write  a  fine  hand,  and  indruCled  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  of  which  he  was  a.confummate 
mailer.  His  letters  are  valuable  both  for  Ilyle  and  matter,  and 
are  almoU  the  only  cladical  work  of  that  kind  written  by  an  £n- 
glidiman.  The  mod  perfe^^  colleClion  of  them,  which  may  be 
fiill  enlarged,  was  that  publilhed  by  Mr  ^lllob;  but  he  hath  o« 

'  initted  the  author’s  poems,  which  are  printed  in  other  editions. 
His  *  Schoolmader’  abounds  with  great  ^good  fenfe,  as  well  as 
knowledge  of  ancient  and  modern  hiftory ;  it  is  alfo  expreflive  cf 
the  great  humanity  of  the  author,  who  was  for  making  the 
paths  of  knowledge  as  level  and  pleafant  as  poihble,  and  for  try-, 
ing  every  gentle  method  of  enlarging  the  mind  and  winning  the 
heart.  His  ‘  Toxophilus,*  a  treatiic  of  fhooting  in  the  long-bow, 
of  which  he  was  very  fond>  is  rather  whimfical.  He  feems  to 
think,  that  a  man  who  would  be  a  complete  archer,  Ihould  have 
ns  great  a  compafs  of  knowledge  as  he  poilelled  himfelf.  He 
died  the  4th  January,  ^5694 

HENRY  W  E  L  B  Y. 

Henry  Welby  was  a  native  of  Lincolnftiire,  where  he  had  au 
eftatc  of  above  a  thoufand  pounds  a  year.  He  poflefTed,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  qualifications  of  a  gentleman.  Having  been 
a  competent  time  at  the  univerfity  and  the  inns  of  court,  he  com¬ 
pleted  his  education  by  making  the  tour  of  Europe.  He  was 
happy  ku  ^e  love  and  eileem  of  his  friends,  and  indeed  of  all 
that  ^knew  him,  as  heart  was  warm,  and  the  virtues  of  it 
were  conspicuous  from  his  many  aCls  of  humanity,  benevolencej 
and  charity.  When  he  was  about,  forty  years  of  age,  his  bro- 
thcr,  a&  abitndo&«cl  profligate,  made  an  attempt  upon  His  life 

‘  -  liritk 
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trfth  a  piftol,  wkich  not  going  off,  he  wreft^  it  from  his  hands, 
ind  found  it  charged  with  a  double  bullet.  Hence  he  formed 
a  refolution  of  retiring  from  the  world;  and  taking  a  houfe  in 
Grub-ftfeet,  he  referved  three  rooms ’for  himfelf;  the  firft  for 
his  diet,  the  fecond  for  his  lodging,  and  the  third  for  his  ftudy. 
In  thefe  he  kept  himfelf  fo  clofely  retired,  that,  for  forty-four 
years,  he  was  never  feen  by  any  human  creature,  except  an  old 
maid  that  attended  him,  who  had  only  been  permitted  to  fee 
him  in  fome  cafes  of  great  neceflity.  His  diet  was  conftantly 
bread,  water-gruci,  milk,  and  vegetables,  and,  when  he  indulged 
himfelf  moft,  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  He  bought  all  the  new  books 
that  were  publilhed,  moft  of  which,  upon  a  flight  examination, 
he  rejected.  His  time  was  regularly  fpent  in  reading,  medita¬ 
tion,  and  prayer.  No  Carthuflan  monk  was  ever  more  conftant 
and  rigid  in  his  abftinence.  His  plain  garb,  his  long  and  filver 
beard,  his  mortified  and  venerable  afped,  befpoke  him  an  ancient 
inhabitant  of  the  defert,  rather  than  a  gentleman  of  fortune  in  a 
populous  .city.  He  expended  a  great  part  of  his  income  in  afrs 
of  charity,  and  was  very  inquifitive  after  proper  objefts.  He 
died  the  29th  of  0<ftober,  1636,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his 
age,  and  lies  buried  in  St  Giles’s  church,  near  Cripplegate.  The 
■  old  maid-fervant  died  but  fix  days  before  her  mafter.  He  had  a 
very  amiable  daughter,  who  married  Sir  Chriftopher  Hilliard, 
a  gentleman  ofYorkfhire;  but  neither  flie,  nor  any  of  her  fa- 
jnilyi  ever  faw  her  father  after  his  retirement. 

RENATUS  DESCARTES. 

Renatus  Defcartes,  a  native  of  Hay,  in  Touraine,  was  long  e- 
fteemed  the  prince  of  philofophers.  .  His  Ifvely  and  penetiating 
genius  difcovered  itfelf  at  an  early  period ;  but  his  purfuits  in 
fcience  were  fome  time  interrupted  by  ferving  in  the  army.  He 
difdained  to  tread  in  the  fteps  of  any  of  his  predeceflbrs  in  philo- 
fophy,,  which  occafioned  his  applying  himfelf  much  more  to 
thinking  than  to  reading.  Hence  it  is,  that  his  ‘  Principia,*  his; 
^  **  Meditations,’  and  other  works,  have  more  of  originality;  as 
well  as  a  greater  appearance  of  truth,  than  thofe  of  any  other 
philpfopher,  except  the  great  Newton.  Happy  had  it  been  for 
mankind,  if  there  had  been  lefs  of  verifimility  and  more  of  dc* 
monftration  in  his  philofophy ;  as  it  was  theToundation  of  mo¬ 
dem  fcepticifm,  an  event  abfolutely  unfufpefted  by  the  worthy 
Author.  The  reign  of  Defcartes  was  longer  .  than  could  have 

teeii  fw  Jfo  yifioaary.  a  pMofophy ;  The  throne  of 

•  -  .  -  -  -  -  -  -  ■  .f  -  .  - 
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■  '  V  ^  • 

Kcwton  appears  to  be  fixed  upon  a  foHd,  perhaps  an  everlafting 
foimdation.  Defca^tes  created  a  .world  of  his  own ;  Newton 
explained  the  laws  of  the  univerfe  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of 
the  great  Creator.  •  He  came  into  England  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  where  he  made  fome  curious  obfervations  relative  to 
the  variation  of  the  magnet.  He  was  afterwards  ftrongly  foll- 
citcd  by  Mr  Charles  Cayendifli,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Newcafllc, 
to  fettle  here ;  and  the  king  would  have  made  ample  provifion 
for  hini;  but  he  thought  it  prudent  to  decline  his  majefty’s  of¬ 
fer,  as  he  was  then  threatened  with  a  ctvil^war.  Defcartes 
contributed  greatly  to  the  fame  of  Hervey,  by  aflerting  his  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  He  held  a  correfpondence 
iwith  Mr  Cavendifh,  Mr  Hobbes,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  and  Dp 
Henry  More,  who  was  a  pafllonate  admirer  of  his  philofophy* 
lo.  Feb.  1650,  JEt.  54.  - 

ELIZABETH  Dutekefs  of  AlhemarU* 

\ 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Lord  Ogle,  was  married  to  Ghrifto* 
pher,  fon  and  heir  of  George  Duke  of  Albemarle,  when  he  was 
only  fjxteen  years  of  age.  ChriHopHer,  in  the  year  1670,  fuc- 
ceeded  his  father  in  title  aid  eftate.  The  wayward  and 
peevilh  temper  of  his  dutchefs  made  him  frequently  think  a  bot-' 
tie  a  much  more  defireable  companion.  She  eipoufed,  to  her 
fecond  hulband,  Ralph  Lord  Montagu,  who,  in  1705,  was  crea¬ 
ted  Lord  Monthermer  and  Duke  of  Montagu.  She  fumved 
him  many  years;  anddied,  of  mere  old  age,  the  28th  of  Aiiguft, 
1738,  leaving  no  ilTue  by  either  of  her  hulbands.  .  ^  . 


A  Critical  Ulujlration  of  two  ohfoUte  Pajfagps  in  Shakespeare. 

There  is  a  paflage  or  two  in  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet y  which 
.1  have  never  yet  feen  explained  to  my  fatisfa^lion  by  any 
commentator!  In  a(l,u  'fc\%,  the"  king  thus  ad^refies  himfelf 
to  the  prince,  his  nephew': 

But  now,  my  coufin  Hamlet,  and  my  foil ; 


To  which  Hamlet  (aftde)  replies,  ‘ 
A  littlc'more  than  and  lefs  than  hW. 


Biftiop 
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Bifliop-Wirrbtirton,  without  the  leaft  neceffity,  confiders  kind 
a$  an  adjeSive ;  having  firft,  without  the  leaft  authority,  propo> 
fed  an  alteration  in  the  text,  as  ftiff  *  as  it  js  arbitrary : 

But  now,  my  couBa  Hamlet,  kini  xny  fbn.  ^ 

'Dr  Johnfon  remarks,  that  kind  is  the  Teutonic  word  {or  child 
Hamlet  therefore,^  fays  he,  *  anfwers  with  propriety  to  the  titles 
of  coujin  and  [fbn^  which  the  king  had  given  him,  that  he 
was  fomcwhat  more  than  coujiny  ^nd  lefi  than  fonl  The  expla¬ 
nation  isplaufible;  but  does  not,  I  think,  come  up  to  the  full 
meaning  of  the  text,  frittering  away  all  the  fmartnefs  and  ftin^ 
of  the  reply.'  •  ^  „ 

J  hare  always  fuppofed,  with  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  that 
this  was  a  proverbial  expreffion,*  of  very  ancient  date ;  and 
have  lately  been  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  following  paf- 
fage  in  Gorhoduc,^  tragedy,  written  by  Lord  Buckhurft,  and  firft 
printed  about  two  years  after  Shakefpeare  was  bomi  1 565.  Vi- 
dena,  Gorboduc^s  queen,  aft  iv.  fc.  i,  thus  expreffes  her  refent. 
ment  againft  her  younger  fon  Porrex,  the  murderer  of  Ferrex, 
her  elder  fon : 

^  fc  ,  • 

Thou,  Porrex,  thou  (his  damned  deed  has  wrought. 

Thou,  Porrex,  thou  (halt  dearly  bye  the  fame; 

Traitor  to  kin  and  kind^  to  lire  and  me, 

Tb  thine  own  flelh,  and  traitor  to  thyfelf. 

VoL.  II  '  S  ^  A 

•  When  I  fay  this,  I  do  not  forget  the  frequent  ufe  of  the  epithet  GOOD 
hrfore  the  pronoun  pofleiCve  in  this  author ; .  as  *  good  my  Lord,*  *  good  my 
Liege',*  *  good  my  fbvefeign,*  ’  *  good  my  Mother,*  &c.  &c.— ^but  this  ufe  of 
the  addition  good  Teems  to  have  been  a  famViar  mode  of  exprejfion  in  the  days 
of  Shakefpeare,  as  may,  I  think,  ,be  collefted  from  a  pafTage  in  Henry  VI. 

3d  Party  aB.  v.  fc.  6. 

GioclGood  day,  my  Lord !  what,  at  your  book  To  hard  ? 

King.  'Ay, ‘my  good  Lord :  My  Lord,  I  fhould  fay  rather  ;  . . 

’Tis  fin  to  flatter,  good  was  little  better  ; 

Good  Glofter  and  good  devil  were  alike,  .  " 

And  both  prepofterous  ;  therefore  not  gW  Lord. 

and  even  in  this  inverted  order  of  conftruftion',  ‘  good  my  Lordl  fiiice  it  fo 
frequently  occurs  in  Shakefpeare  in  that  order  7  this  may  have  led  the  learn¬ 
ed  Bilbop  into  a  miflakc,  and  induced  him  to  believe,  that  the  epithet  hW 
might  be  ufed  with  the  fame  freedom,  -^'kind  my  fon  ;*  whereas,  though  we  do 
frequently  meet  with  that  epithet  in  our  author,'  (Henry  V.  aft.  iv.  fc.  ^I'Henry 
VI.  Hi.  fc.  I.  and  elfewhere);  yet  is  it  always  in  the  proper 

and  regular  form  of  conftruftion ;  nor  can  there  be  a  finglc  inftance  produced, 
m  all  his  work's,'  where  it  is  placed  hfor.c  the  prottouri'  pofleffive.  •  *•  - 
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iA  pa/Tage  alfo  in  Shakefpeare,  Richardlli  aA  iv.  fc.'  v 

Peace  (hall  go  flecp  with  Turks  and  Infidels, 

And,  in  this  feat  of  peace,  tumultooin  wars. 

Shall  kin  ivith  kin,  and  kind  with  kind  confound. 

ferves  to  prove  the  Truth  of  Hanmer’s  obfervation,  that  this  wa's 
indeed  ‘  a  proverbial  expreflion  though  I  cannot  agree  with 
him,  when  he  adds,  ‘  known  in  former  times  for  a  relation  fo 
confufed  and  blended,  that.it  was  hard  to  define  it*  For  no- 
thing  can  be  more. certain,  than. that  the  word  f ;W,  which  oc* 
cafions  all  the  difficulty,  in  the  paffages  above  produced,  uni* 
formly  fignifies  nature^  as  may  ftill  farther  appear,  by  comparing 
them  with  the  quotations  *  below,,  from  the  fame  authors,. 

-  where 

t  ■  ^  , 

*  — . . ■■■■■  A  father  ?  no ; 

In  kind  a  father,  not  in  kindlinefs.  Corlcduc^  afl  i.  fc.  i. 

And  eke  that  they,  whom  Nature  hath  prepar’d 
In  time  to  take  my  place  in  princely  feat. 

May  not  be  thought  for  their  unworthy  life. 

And  for  their  lawrcfs  fwcrvfng  out  of  v  ) 

Worthy  to  lofe  what  law  and  kind  them  gave.  lUid,  fc,  x* 

Only  I  mean  to  (hew  by  certain  rules,, 

Which  kind  hath  graft  within  the  mind  of  mauj 

That  Nature  hath  her  order  and  her  courie.  <  Jkid, 

Ferrex,  my  Lord,  your  elder  fon,  perhaps,. 

Whom  kind  and  cuftom  gives  a  rightful-hope 
To  be  your  heir,  and  to  fucceod  your  reign. 

Shall  think,  &c.  * 

This  *  kind  and  cujlom^  and  the  ‘  law  and  kind,'  in  the  pafTage  before  quo¬ 
ted,  arc  afterwards  explained  by  [aw  and  nature. 


Ferrex,  I  marvel  much  what  reafon  led  the  king. 
My  father,  thus,  without  all  my  defert. 

To  reve  me  half  the  kingdom,  which  by  courfe 
Of  law  and  nature  fhould  remain  to  me. 

But  if  you  would  confider  the  true  caufe 
Why  birds  and  beads,  from  quality  and  kind. 

Why  all  thefe  things  change  from  their  ordinance. 
Their  natures,  and  prefumed  faculties, 


Jhid,  a£t  ii.  fc. 


To  monfbrous  quality—— 

The  fored  walks  are  wide  and  fpaciops. 
And  many  uafrequent^  plots  there  are. 
Fitted  by  , kind  for  rape  and  villainy. 


Jill,  Caejar,  aft  i.  fc.  3^ 


lit,  Attdronic.  aft,  ikJe.  1. 


Tott  mud  thipjk  thiS|  look  yoU|  that  the  worm  will  do  his  kind,  , 

AnU  and  Cleo^,  fc,  u 
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Tvhere  that  word  will  evidently  admit  of  no  other  fenfe.  Hence 
we  eafily  dlfcover  Hamlet’s  meaning  to  be,  that  the  relation 
which  he  bore  to  the  king  his  uncle,  was  fomething  more  than 

that  of  coujtrty  or  nephew - \ji  little  more  than  kin]  —the  king 

having  now  married  his  mother ;  but,  tliough  he  was  become 
his  fon  by  this  marriage,  yet  was  his  new  relationfhip  ftill  infe¬ 
rior  to  that  of  nature y  ftill  an  unnatural  one, - \and  lefs  than 

kind] - the  marriage  being  founded  in  two  unnatural  crimes, 

murder.Tindi  tncejl\  hereby  farcaftically  glancing  at  the  enormity 
of  tl)e  king’s  villainy,  who,  by  fuch  a  complication  of  vice,  was, 
againft  nature,  entitled  to  call  him  his  fony  as  well  as  his  nephew, 
or  coujin* 

The  other  palTage  is  in  a£l  ufc.  8,  where  the  ghoft,  defcribing 
the  unprepared  ftate  in  which  he  was  hurried  by  his  brother  to 
the  grave,  ufes  the  term  unanneal'd.  The  line  in  Mr  Capell’s 
edition  runs  thus : 

Unhouferd,  unanointcd  *,  unanneaVd, 

This  word  has  been  varioufly  written,  and  varloufly  interpre¬ 
ted  ; - unaneVd - importing,  according  to  Pope,  ‘  no  knell 

rung’  — —  *  unkneW d,  as  it  were,  or  ‘  unknoll' d - unaneal*d—^ 

fignifying,  in  Theobald’s  opinion,  ‘  'unanointed,  not  having  the 
extreme  unClion  ;  from  the  Teutonic  prepofition  any  and  ohy  i.  e. 

oil :’ - and  unanneal' dy  ‘  that  is,  fays  Hanmer,  be- 

caufe  to  anneal  metals  Is  to  prepare  them  in  manufadlure. - Per-^ 

haps,  after  all,  the  proper  reading  may  be  unannulPdy  from  annu^ 
lus  \arin^y  the  obvious  fignification  of  which  is,  without  a  ring 
on  the  finger.  Dr  Ducarel,  in  a  curious  work,  publiftied  a  few 
years  ago,  entitled  Anglo •Non?ian  Antiquities  confidered.  See,  fhews 
it  to  have  been  the  general  pradlice  to  bury  our  ancient  kings 
with  rings  upon  their  fingers ;  and  mentions  .particularly  the 
w’ill  of  Richard  11.  who  diredls  that  he  would  be  buried  in  this 
manner,  according  to  royal  cujiom,  -  This  cuftom  might,  probably, 
prevail  in  Denmark,  as  it  did  in  this  kingdom ;  and,  if  fo,  will 
ferve  to  explain  this  paftage,  which  has  been  given  up  by  Dr 
Johnfon,  with  fome  others  of  the  critics,  and  has  proved  a  puz¬ 
zle  to  all. 

CaerhaeSyCorn*wally  Gel,  18* 

•  Dr  Johnfon  reads  d\f at  point  edy  in  the  fenfe  of  unprepared ;  but  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  poet  fliould  ufc  Co  general  a  term,  when  he  is  fpecifying  the 
particular  kinds  of  preparation  the  king  wanted  when  fent  to  the  grave, 

viz.  the  hofity-- - ‘  unhouJeVd  - confejion  and  no  reckoning 

snadiy  &c.— The  idea  of  h.is  general unpreparednefs  had  been  fully  exprefled 
^  the  line  proceeding : 

Cat  off  even  in  the  bloflbms  of  my  fin. 
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Fbr  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

Bi(hop  Gibfon’s  edition  of  the  Potemo-Middinta 
of  Dlrummond  appeared  in  the  year  i6yi  ; 
and  4s  fevu  copies  of  it  only  were  thrown  off, . 
SI  has  become  exceedingly  rare.  It  has  there¬ 
fore  ’been  thought,  that  a  rcpuhlication  of 
that  work  would  be  pretty  generally  acceptable. 
Of  its  merit  it  is  not  necclfary  to  enter  into 
any  detail.  .  F. 

POLEMO-MIDDINI  A.  a  Carmen  Maca- 
ronicifm  inter  b  Vitarvam  et  Nehernam  c.  Auiiore 
Gulielmo  Drummondo,  ScotO'-Britanno, 
Recenfuit,  notifque  illujiravit  E.  G. 

NYmphae,  quae  colitis  highiflima  monta  d 
Fifaia,  ' 

Seu  vos  e  Pitenwema  tenent,  {caf  Creliag  crofta, 
Sive  h  Anjlraea  domus,*ubi  nat  baddocus  in  undis, 
Codllneufque  ingens,  etr  fleucca  et  Jketta  pererrant 
Per  coftam,  ct  fcopulos,  lehjter  manifootus  in 
udis 

Creepat'  et  in  mediis  ludit  vfhitenius  undis ; 

Et  vos  f  skipperiif  fdliti  qui  per  mare  breddum 
Valde  procui  lanchare  foras,  itcrumque  redire, 
E>inquite  Ikellatas  botas,  (hipparque  /  picatas, 
Whiniantefque  Hmul  fechtam  memorate  blo- 
dacam^ 

Fechtam  terribilem,  quam  marvellaverat  omnis 


T  R  Y. 

Banda  *Deum,  quoque  Nympharum  Cocke 
fhelearum, 

m  Mata  ubi  (heepifeda,  ct«  folgonfera  0  Bajfa 
Swellant  in  pclago,  cum  Sol  hoot^itus p  Edenutn 
PoiUbat  radiis  m^di'dis  et  (houribus  atris. 

•  •  m  *  «  *  «• 

•  •  *  •  •  '  • 

Quo  vifo  ad  fechtac  noifam  cecidcrc  volucres, 
Ad  terram  cecidcrc  grues,  plijh  plajhque  dedcri 
q  Solgoofae  inq  pelago  propc  litora  r  Bruntihu 
f  Seafarer  obftopuit,  fumndque^in  marginc  fax 
Scartavit  praclullre  caput,  wingafquc  flapavit. 
QuodqUe  nugis,  alte  volitans  herpnius  ipfe 
Ingeminans  chg  clag  mediis  Ihitavit  in  undis. 
Namque  a  principio  llbriam  tcllabimus  on 
nem. 

i  Muckreillum  ingentem  turbam  Vitarva  per; 

Nebcrnae  marchare  fecit,  et  dixit  ad  illos, 

“  Ite  hodic  armaii  t  grippis,  drivatc  caballos 
Nelertiae  per  »  crotta,  atquc  ipfas  ante  feneftra 
Quod  fi  forte  ipl'a  Neberna  venerit  extra 
Warrantabo  omnes,  et  vos  bene  defendebo. 

Hie  aderant  Geordy  Akinhedius^  et  little  Johm 
Et  Jamj  KkbfieuSy  et  llout  Michel  Hettderfonui^ 
Qui  V  giliatis  pulchris  ante  alios  danfare  folcba 
Et  bohbire  bene,  et  laflas  kiffarc  bonaeas; 
Duncan  Olypkantus  valde  w  (lalvertus,  etejus 
Filiu>  eideftus  jolyboyuf,  alque  Oldmouinn^ 
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0  Middin,  (lerquilinium.  Sax.  myxet^dineg  vel  myke-ding,  ex  Cimbrico  myke  vel  mykia,  laetaiw 
fimus,  el'dfWjfltf,  acervus,  rudera  ;  ut  fit  Poiemo-middinia,  proelium  in  Stcrquilioio  comminijii 
forbrend  o^u  dyngia^  acervus  pulverii  combitjli,  Nchem^  4.  x.  Bibl.  Ifl.  b  The  Lady  Scotftarvi 
c  The  Lady  Newbarni.  d  Montes  pcninfulae  Fife,  quae  qnafi  cuneata  inter  duo  aeduar 
Fortham  ct  Taum  in  ortum  longius  procurric.  In  bac  peninsula,  circitcr  fex  milliaria  ab  Andn 
opoli,  commiflum  fuit  praclium  inter  viragines  Vitarvam  ct  Ncbcrnam.  ey  Petinweem  et  Cn 
duo  vicini  pagi  in  Fife,  prope  aefluarium  Fortham,  juxta  quos  certatnm  erat.  g  Agelluli  apud  Atij 
Bor.  et  Occid.  crofts^  Sax.  croft,  viculus,  agcllulus,  proediolum.  h  My  Lord  Anllruthcr’s  houl 
i  Sax.  Jiock,  ytXjiooc,  platelFa.  Scoti  et  Ang.  Bor.  fieocc.  k  Nautac.  Vox  compofita  ex  jclp  navi 
ct  thery'Wj  Euphdnicc  skipper.  Vide  gram  mat.  Anglo-fax.  Cap.  III.  rcgul.  XX.  /  /ieSa 
hik  Cimbricc,  pitch  Angl.  m  lofula  in  faucibus  aclfuarii  Forihc  di£li,  jacens  ad  littus  Fifaeum 
forfan  ex  Cimbr.  vwy,  mufearum  coccus,  ct  ey  infula;  eft  cnim  locu^r,  quem  paluflria  animalcoh 
mufeae,  maxime  infeflant.  n  Macaronica  contrahendi  liccntia  pro  Solangoofifera.  0  Inful 
icu  potiui  ru^,  altidima,  confragufa,  et  undlque  pracrupta,  adLodenici  littora,  ex  adverfoMal 
in  eodexn  aelhiario  objacens,  in  quam  tanquam  In  Gyarum,  feditiofos  deportant  Scoti,  Cin 
hujus  oram  anleres  marini  diAi  Solangeefe  in  nudis  cautibus  ova  poniint,  unde  forfan  infulaeno 
men  a  Cimbrico  vcl  antiquoT)anico  Bas,  qiiod  loca  inter  cautes  angudiora  (ignificat.  p  Edli 
borrow.  a  ^  Scilicet  in  aeduario  a  Ptolomaco  Bodoiria,  a  Scotis  the,  forth,  firth,  et  per  Met 
thetkn  the  fiith  di(Xo  •.  a  Cimbr.  fiordur,  quod  dnus  maris  vel  fretum  fignificat.  Ut/iafiorduti 
Tn^kll  fiordur,  finus  Lymicuf  cd  magnus  finns.  Hinc  Virgilianum  idud — Nunc  tantum  finus^rti 
dit  G.  Douglas— A  but  one  ferth,  f.  30.  col.  b.  Solgoole  vero,  contra^lum  a  Solangoofe,  qw 
Sae-lang-goo(e,  clt  cnim  volucris  fpccies  domedico  anfere  multo  longior  ;  vcl  quad  (iolon  vcllii 
lon-goofc;  ftolon  autem,  vcl  felon,  ed  dagoum  marinum,'vel  lacuna,  cd  cnim  volucris  pifeatri 
viftum  cx  falo  quacrens.  r  Bnintifland,  vcl  Brcntifland,  nomenfportus  Fifaci,  c  quo  redaio 
%itur  ad  Lethum,  Edinburgends  urbis  quad  Pyraeum.  f  Volucris  marina,  ni  fallor,  gaviae  qiu 
dam  fpccies.  '  s  Ita  vocantur  qui  laetamen  exportant,  a  muck,  Cimbr.  myke  mykia,  vcl  moka,  ft 
cus,  et  fdrra,  currus,  cujus  diminutiv.  ferran  /  vcl  a  muck  et  crele,  dc  quo  infra.  t  Scotit 
greppe  ed  harpago  vcl  tridens  manu  ferrea  armata,  a  gripan,  rapere,  prehendcre.  Goth,  greift 
Id.  at  grypa,^  unde  Angl.  to  gripe,  u  Vide  fupra.  v  Lubens  Icgerim  Gildis  pulchrc;  ca  eni 
loca  qoibus  juvencs  tc  puellae  agunt  lufus  ac  tripudia  Boreales  vocant  the  gilds,  w  Fortis.  Do 
glas  fortia  corpora  rtddit  ft alw art  hodjis,  .^ncad,  lib.  I.  f.  ix.  b.  ct  f.  14.  a.— fortemquc  Cloi 
pxumr-ftalwart  Cloantbus  yertit.  Item  ,£aead,  lib*  3*  f*  ^2*  a*  Da  mocnia  fclGs, 
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Qui  X  pleugham  lango  jr  gaddo  drivarc  folcbat ;  In  fydas  tn  pone  manus,  et  dicito,  fart  jade, 

Hoh  Gyh  wantonus  homo,  atque  Oliver  Nec  mora,  formannus  cun^os  flankavit  ave« 
Hutchin,  ros, 

I  Etr  pioucky-fac*d  TTaty  Strange  a  atque  inknccd  *  Workmannolque  ad  workam  omnes  vocavit,  ct 
!  Alfinder  Atken,  illi 

Et  W^ily  hcavy-arftus  homo,  pigerrimus  -Extcmplo  cartas  bene  fillavere  gigantes  : 

omnium,  WhiQlavere  viri,  workhoribfque  ordine  fuiros 

Qui  tulit  in  pilco  magnum  rubrumquc/avorew,  Drivavere  foras,  donee  iterumque  iterumque  , 
Valde  b  letbus  pugnare,  led  hunc  c  Corngrevius  Fartavere  omnes,  et  fic  turba  horrida  muihrat. 

heros  Haud  aliter  quam  fi  cum  multis  Spimla  tronpis 

i  Koutheadum  vocavit,  atque  ilium  forlit  ad  ar-  Proudns  ad  OJlendam  marchaflet  fortiter  urbem. 

ma.  '  '  Interea  ante  alios  Dux  heros 

Infuper  hie  adcrant  Tow  Ti7^/<7r,  et  j,  Praecedens,  magnamquc  gerens  cum  burdine 

Et  Tawjf  GilchriJluSf  ct  fool  Jocky  Robinfonus,  pypam  - 

/ittdrew  AtjhenderuSy  ct  Jamy  Thorn/ouuSt  ct  u-  Incipit  n  Harlai  cunOis  fbnaro  batellum. 

nus  N  T anc  Neberna  furens  oyettam'ipfa  egrefla, 

f  Norland-born  us  homo  valde  valde  e  Anticove-  videnfquc 

nanter,  Muck-cartas  tranHre  viam,  valde  angria  fa£fa 

Nomine  valde  blackmoudus,  cr  alter  Non  tulit  affrontam  tantam,  verum,  agmine 

(Heu  piget  ignore  nomen),  ilayry-bcardiushomo  fafto, 

Qui  pottas/ dightavit,  et  g  aflas  jecerit  extra.  Convocat  extcmplo  hurowmannos  atque  ladaeas, 
Denique  prae  reliquis  Geordaeum  alfatur,  et  Jackmannumquet  hiremannoSy  pleughdrivftirs  at- 
inquit,  que  pleugkmanttoSj 

Ctordy  meus  formannus  inter  ftoutiffim us  omnes,  Tumlantcfque  fimul  prccofo  ex  kitchine  boyos. 
Hue  ades  ec  h  crookfaddelos,  h  hemmefque,  i  ere-  Hunc  qui  dirtiferas  terfit  cum  dilhclouty  dilhas, 
lefqiie,  .  Hunc  qui  gruelUs  feivit  bene  lickere  plettas, 

i  Brtchcmmefquc  fimul  omnes  bindato  jumentis,  Et  faltpannifumos,  ct  widebricatos  filberos, 
Amblentemquemcum  nagguni,  fattumquemariti  Hellaeofque  etiam  falteros  duxit  ab  antris, 
Curforem,  ct  reliquos  trottantes  fumito  /  averos,  y  Coalheughos  nigri  r  girnantes  more  Divelli, 

In  eartis  yokkato  omnes,  extrahito  muckam  Eifeguardaraque  libi  faevas  vocat  improba  lailaii, 
Crofta  per  ct  ;n  riggas,  atque  ipfas  ante  feneftras  Mnggaeam  magis  do£tam  milkare / cuaeas, 
Nebernae;  et  aliquid  fin  ipfa  contra  loqua'tur,  Et  do^tam  fuepare  fleuras,  et  (lernere  beddas, 

— To  ttr  irkitf  fitm  Jirench  and Jlalwart  hald.  x  Cimbr.  piogr^  aratrum,  at  pUga,  arare.  harm  fende 

tbar  frftur  manna  ad  plsgla^  Primus  ibi  homines  arare  docuit,  Snorro  Sturlae  in  Eddac,  cap.  111.  dc 
Saturno.  y  A  goad  jor  oxen.  Anglis  Borcalibus  a  ex  Cimbrico  (Hmulus,  et 

vondur^  virga  ;  eft  cnim  pertica  ftimulans.  z  pimpel-faced,  a  boivlegged.  b  Invitus,  a 
Sax. deteftari ;  piger;  /aM,  odiofus.  An^i,  loath,  c  Princeps  fatcUitnm  Veiarvae, 
ab  officio  nomen  fortitus,  utpotc  qui  frumento  praepofitus.  Etenim,  ut  Sax.  corn  fruraentum,  ita 
lerefoy  per  contra^lioncm,  grefa^  praepofitum  figniticat.  Indc  Corngrevius  frumenti  cuftos,  Camc- 
rarius,  Chatnherlainy  ni  fallor,  apud  Scotos  communitcr  di^tus.  d  Stolidnm,  buccphalum,  a 
Sax.  neaty  vcl  Cimbr.  nauty  Scot,  et  Ang.  Bor.  naivty  bos,  jumentum.  e  e  Ultra  Taum  fluvium, 
quo  dirimitur  Scotiae  pars  Auftralis  a  Boreaii,  vix  vicefimus  quirqiie,  vcl  in  hoc  affliOifllmo  £c- 
clefiae  ftatu,  ftat  a  partibus  Prefbyteranorum.  /  Purgavit,  a  Sax.  Hhtan. — She  gan  the  houfe 
to  digbty  Chaucer.— up  agane  our.  tabiWs  have  -we  dychty  Douglas.  Inftruimus  roenfas. 
g  a  Saxonico  ahfuy  a/ca,  axa,  Goth.  afgo.  Franc,  afea.  Ill.  afeuy  cinis,  ajps  brynty  cincres,  Dou¬ 
glas/  Anglis  Bor.  (^e,  h  h  Cart-faddlesy  homes,  i  Crele,  quatenus  conjicerc  licet,  apud  Sco¬ 
tos  quaium  dot  fuarium  fignificat.  k  Cellars;  per  Metathefin  bcrchenimes,  Ang.  Bor.  har~ 
•wbamesy  a  Saxonico^er^?»,ferrc,  ct  Anglorum  Borcalium  hameSy  i.  c.  collars,  I  Equos,  jumenta 
operaria.  Vide  Hen.  Spelmanni  Gloftarium.  m  .Strigas,  ridges.  Saxonice  hrieg.  Cimbr. 

I  bryggr,  Ang.  Bor.  r/^,  dorfum,  tergum.  n  Veftigium  hujus  vocis  eft  in  Iftandica  hardlyoy  >ec 
I  per  contra£Honem  barhy  perquam,  valde,  fortiter.  N.  B.  The  bilhop  has  here  committed  a  plca- 
iant  miftake.  He  has  ftiowo  a  very  ufelels  parade  of  learning.  The  Harlai  batellum  is  the  noted 
'  tune  of  the  battle  of  Harelaw,  which  the  piper  is  reprefented  as  playing  to  the  combatants, 
a  A  gate.  Anglis  Boreaiibus  et  Occidentalibus,  a  yeate,  p  Fumofo,  a  Sax.  rec  fumus,  1ft. 
j  fcikur,  Ang.  Bor.  reek. 

And  from  the  foie  at  Neptunus  toun 

Ibrint  in  fmok  of  flambis  and  in  reik.  Douglas,  1.  3.  f.  so. 

,  —  omms  humo  fumat  Neptunia  Troja. 

y  Angl.  Hrwers  of  coals.  r  Graun  veteribus  Danis  ct  nunc  Iftandi5,  eft  fuperios  labrum  ct  ni- 
lui,  five  08  pecudum.  Indc  atgryna  a  quo  per  Metathcfia  to  girn,  ringerc,  nafo  indulgerc ; 
apud  Boreales  Anglos  et  Scotos  pccudum  labrum  fuperius  cum  nafo  adhuc  vocatur  ihegreun,  Thlf^ 
fioppar  bun  amm  granernar.  Turn  ora  manu  ilia  palpitabat,  Eddae  Snor.  praefat.  cap.  3. 
/  Ab  Anomalo  Cimbrico  kyry  gen.  kuury  dat.  acc.  abi.  kuu,  Plur.  nom.  acc.  voc.  kyt,  gen.  kttua, 
Ct  ^1«  Indc  apud  SaEonas  in  rc^o  fingukri  ett,  Angl.  cow.  Vide  Grammat*  Iftand. 
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Quaeque  novic  fpionare,  ct  longas  ducere  thred- 
(Us; 

J^anfaeamy  claves  bene  quae  keepaverat  omnes, 
yellantemque  Hellen^  s  lango-berdamque  Ana^ 
pellaniy 

Fartantemque  fimul  Gyllam^  glaidamque  Ka- 
tacam^  ' 

Egregie  indutam  blacko  caput  futy  douto  ; 
Mammaeamque  finiul  vetulam,  quae  fciverat  apte 
Intantum  tcncras  blaode  ofcularier  /  arfas ; 
Quaeque  lauam  cardare  folct  grcafy^fingria  Betty • 
Turn  demum  hungraeos  ventres  Neberna  gru- 
elis 

Farfit,  et  guttas  raifinibus  implet  a  marts, 

Podea  u  neubarroae  ingentem  dedic  omnibus 
hau(lum, 

Staggravere  omnes,  grandefque  ad  fydera  v  riftas 
Barniifumi  attollunc,  et  He  ad  praelia  marchant. 
Nec  mora,  marchavit  foras  longo  ordine  turma, 
Ipfa  prior  Neberna  fuis  ftout  fada  ribaldis, 
Kudaeum  manibus  gedans  turibunda  iv  gu- 
'  '  Ueum : 

Tandem  muckrelios  vocatad  pellmeliia  x  flaldos, 
ke,  ait,  ugiaei  y  fcloes,  H  quis  modo  poftbac 
Muckiter  has  noflras  tentet  crofTare  feneftras, 
Juro  quod  ego  ejus  longum  extrahabo  z  thro* 
pelium, 

Et  totam  rivabo  faciem,  a  luggafque  gulaeo  hoc 
Ex  capite  cuttabo  ferox,  totumque  videbo  ' 
Eicartbloudum  ducre  in  terram.  Sic  verba  d- 
nivit. 

Obdupuit  Vitarva  diu  dirtflaida,  fed  inde 
Couragium  accipiens,  muckcreleis  ordine  cun£ios 
Middini  in  medio  faciem  tiirnare  coegit. 

O  qualem  primo  b  deuram  gudades  in  ipfo 
Battelli  onfetto,  pugnat  muckcrelius  heros 
Fortiter,  et  muckam  per  poderiora  cadeiitcm 
In  crelibus  Ihoolare  ardet.  Sic  dirta  volavit. 

O  quale  hoc  hurly  burly  fuit,  fi  forte  vidilfes 
Pipantes  arfas,  et  davo  fanguine  c  breikos 
Proppantes,  hominumque  heartas  ad  praelia 
faintas. 


O  quads  dhry  fairc  fuit,  namque  altcn  nerai 
Ne  vel  foot  breddum  eyardae  yeildare  volebat 
Stout  crat  ambo  quidem,  valdeque  hardheartj 
taterva. 

Turn  vero  e  medio  Muckdrivder  prolilituonj 
Gallantaeos  homo,  et  greppam  minatur  in  ipi^ 
Nebernam,  (quoniam  mifere  fcaldaverat  omnes] 
Pirtavitque  totam  peticotam  gutture  thicko, 
Perlineafque  ejus  (kirtas,  filkamque  gonaeam 
Vafquineamquerubram  f  muckfherda  begariavit 
£t  tune  ille  fuit  valde  faintheartus,  et  ivic 
Valde  procul,  metuens  ihoctam  wounduinque 
profundum. 

Sed  nec  valde  procul  fuerat  revengia  in  ilium. 
Extemplo  Gillaea  ferox  invadit,  ct  ejus 
In  faclqm  girnavit  atrox,  et  tigrida  fa^ta 
Boublentemque  gripans  berdam,  dc  dixit  ad  ib 
lum  : 

Vade  domum,  dlthaee  nequam,  te  interdciabo. 
Tunc  cum  gerculeo  magnum  fecit  Gilly  whip- 
pum, 

Ingentemque  manu  Iherdam  levavit,  ct  omnem 
Gallantaei  hominis  gaihbeardam  beimereavit; 
Sume  tibe  hoc,  inquit,  fneefing  valde  operati* 
vum. 

Pro  pracmio  g  fwingere  tuo,  turn  denique  fleido 
Ingentem  Gilly  Mamphra  dedit,  validamquc 
h  nevellam, 

Ingeminatque  iterum,  donee  bis  fecerit  ignem 
Ambobus  fugereex  ocuds;  fic  Gylla  triumphal, 
Obdupuit  bombaizdus  homo,  backumque  re* 
pente 

Turnavit,  vcluti  nafus  bloodalTct,  et  0  God! 
Ter  quater  exclamat,  et  O  quam  faepe  nifavit! 
i  Dcsjuniumque  omne  evomuie  valde  hungrius 
homo, 

k  Laufavitque  fupra,  atque  infra,  mirabile  vifu, 
£i  luggas  necko  imponens,  dc  cucurrit  abfens 
Non  audens  gimparc  iterum,  ne  worfa  tulidet. 
Haec  Neberna  videns  /  yclUvit  turpia  verba, 

£t  fy  fy !  exclamat,  propc  nunc  Victoria  kllaeft. 
Nec  mora,  terribilem  fillavit  dira  canonem. 


in  Obferv.  Secund.  Decdn.  IX.  s  Aug, ^Long-bearded.  Eangobardi  enim  dc  diOi  funt  a  lougis 
barbis,  tefte  Paulo  Warnefrido,  ipfo  Longobardo.  /  Per  Mctathedn  a  Cimbrico  rajs^  ut  horjt 
a  hroSf  cart  a  cr^t,  &c.  u  Recemis  ccrevifiae.  v  Ruflus,  Sax.  ryft  laceratus,  dllus.  iff 
Cultri  genus,  quod  Scoti  ct  Boreales  Angli  vocaut  a  gully.  x  Timidos,  pavidos,  territos,  per 
Metathefin  a  Cimbr.  f^ldr^  fxldt  fxlty  territus,  a,  urn.  a  verbo  t?/  fxhy  terrere.  Ang.  Bot.Jlaidc, 
y  Ang.  felows.  Runic.  Jilage,  focius,  a  verbo  at  filga^  Sax.  fyligeant  fequi,  Dulfr  ug  ulfr^  rifk 
jiino  dtfi  ujiir  ofmut  Uba  fillga  ftny  Dulfr  et  uUr  lapidem  hun.c  pofucrunt  Ofmuto  charidimo  I'uo 
ibcio,  R-un,  liba  filiga,  charidimo  focio,  five  diie^to  foclo,  non  (ut  reddit  Wormius)  vitae  ibcio, 
nam  libi  idem  elt  ac  Goth.  Uuba fttnuSy  dilc^us  flius,  Marc.  i.  ii.  Due.  in.  %x.  Anglo-fax.  Uof,' 
leofa,  A  lam*  leiby  Vicfy  liofy  liobo,  lioby  Huber.  z  Guiam.  a  Aures.  b  Odorem. 

Thare  voce  alfo  'was  ugfum  for  to  here 

With  fa  corrupit  fleure.\-  ■  -  Douglas  TEnead,  I*  3. 

——'rum  vox  tetrum  dira  inter  odorem. 

c  Sax.  Brxe.  Id.  brook  eft  bracca,  hr.egur  braccac.  4  Anglice  forfan  a  fiery  fray  ;  vel  feorah* 
fray,  i.  c.  a  deadly  fray ;  frfiorh  enim  (Cimbrice  fiar)  apud  Anglo-faxonas  in  compodtis  fatale  fig* 
rificat;  ut,  feorrh-adly  morbus,  fatalis.  f  Cimbrice  vcl  Ifl.  jord,  terra.  f  i.  c.  Cum  ftcrcorii 

fragmento.  £tenim  (heard,  AngL  fiored,  eft  caefura,  fragmentum,  a  Sax.  fcreadany  amputare,  re* 
fecare;  uude  fereadung.  111.  tomus,  fragmentum;  skardy  ruptura.  Aug.  pot-jheardySi- 

d^ilium  fragmen.  ^  Poeuas  dabis.  Sax.yai«g^»,  flagcllare,  vcrbcrarc,  caedere.  h  A- 
lapam,  a  cuffe,  blow,  or  box  on  the  eary  qua  quis  profterni  poteft ;  a  Cimbrico  hneffe  pugims,  Scorij 
neafy  ct  fella  profternere,  Ang.  to  fell.  Ang.  Bor.  a  nevell,  i  Jentaculum,  a  Gallico  desjnner,  nunc 
dj^juner,  jentare.  ib  i.  vomuit  fimul  ct  cacavit.  Goth,  laufgany  folverc.  Sx*.  lQ^<iHt 
hfen,  /  ^efonayit.  a  Cimbrico  icclamafc, 
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^iTque  bippis  magno  cnm  murmure  m  fartam 
l^rytonam  emifit  vdluti  n  Monfmegga  cracadet. 
fam  vero  quackarunt  bodes,  dightamque  re- 
pente 

Sampfertint,  rctrofpcxit  Jackmannus^  ct  ipfe 
Sbeepbeadus  mctuitioDitunique  i^umque  bulcti. 
Quod  n  King  Spauius,  Pbilipfus  nomine,  fep- 
tem 

Hiice  condmiles  babuidct  forte  canones 
Battenre  SluiJJamt  Sluiffam  o  dungadet  in  adam. 
lAut  li  tot  magnus  Ludovicus  forte  dedidet 
Iflgentcs  fartas  ad  moenia  p  Montalhana^ 


Ipfam  continuo  townam  o  dingadet  in  q  erdam. 

Exit  Corngrevius  wracco  omrtia  tendere  vi- 
dens, 

Confiliumque  menm,  fi  non  aceipitis,  inquit, 

Pulchras  fcartabo  facies,  et  vos  r  worriabo. 

Sed  nedlo  pdt*  f  feodram  broddatus,  inque  pri- 
vatas 

Partes  dabbatus  s  greitans,  lookanfque  grivate 

/  Barlaphumle  clamat,  et  dixit,  O  Deus !  0  God! 

Quid  multis  ^  Sic  fraya  fuit,  fic  u  guii'a  peraOa 
td, 

Una  nec  interea  Tpillata  cd  droppa  cxooris. 


^hen  fuddanly,  'with  borrihill  dyn  and  here 
l^om  the  ntountans  the  harpies  on  us  fell 

With  huge  fard  of  vfingis,  and  money  ane  yell,  Douglas,  iEneid.  L  3.  f.  57.  a« 

At  Aibito  horribco  iapfu  de  montibus  adfunt 
^  Harpyiae,  et  maguis  quatiunt  clangoribus  alas. 

» ■  - - m-The  craggh  rout  and  yell,  Douglas,  ib.  f.  63.  a. 

- Kdbnant  faxa. 

M  Per  Metatbedn  a  Cimbr. /re/r.  n  Immauislipmbarda,  arcis  EdinburgenTis  defenfatrix,  tain 
bkilci  oris,  ut  in  eo  cum  foemina  virum  rem  habaide  pro  certo  tradhur.  Hinc  forfan  nomea 
Monfmegg;  nam  apud  Cimbr.olim,et  nuncapud  Ill.  mt^nnr^  os,  et  fpccialius  munne  ioanimatorum  os 
fignifical ;  indc  Gr.  kat*  exochen  Munfmeg|,  vcl  Munnefmegg,  al.  Monfmegg,  quad  diceres  Mouthy* 
vel  Megg  -with  the  v/tde  mouth.  Alii  cenfent  bombardam  Monfmeggam  nomeii  edc  fortitam 
iSaxonico  mund  proteOb,  et  maga  potens,  Cimbr.  mega^  Sax.  mxgen^  potentia :  Utpote  quae  ar« 
ds  prote£lrix,  et  tututrix  dici  mcreacur«  0  0  Anglis  Bor.  et  Scotis  to  ding  ed  tundere,  a  Cim- 
brico  at  deinga, 

Schap  ye  iherfor  harpies  expell  and  ding^ 

But  any  offence,  furth  of  thare  faderis  ring,  Douglas,  f.  58#  b* 

. .  -  ■  ■  — —  ■  ■■Paratis 

£t  patrio  inlbntes  harpyias  pellere  regno.  \ 

f  Gallice  Montauban,  urbs  apud  Vafeones  munitillima,  bis,  regnante  Ludovico  XIII.  obfeda. 
j  Earth,  ground.  Sax  eard,  terra. 

yind  we  plat  lay  grufelyngis  on  the  erd,  Douglas,  ib. 

Submidi  petimus  terram. 

rOccidam.  /  Ang.  Scmjlreje,  apud  Anglos  Occidentales  a  foafler,  5  Flcns,  plorans. 
Anglis  Borealibus  et  Scotis  to  greet.  Goth,  greitan,  Cimbr.  vel  Id.  at  grata  ed  plorare,  do-e. 
fur  watU  of  it  I  grone  and  grete,  Chaucer.  t  Qui  ad  rem  veneris  faciendam  impos  ed.  Vel 
fox  concertantium :  Nam  in  fingulari  certamine  apud  Scotos,  agonida  i£hi  gravi  laefas  protinus 
cxclamat  Barlafummell,  Vox  videtur  deduci  ex  hardla,  idtus,  verber,  et  fimbull,  grande,  vchc- 
Bcns  quid.  u  Mendofe,  aufim  dicere,  pro  guerra ;  unde  no  drum  war,  Guerring,  hrawTing^ 
Chaucer.  Better  is  a  morf ell  or  little  gohhet  of  bread,  with  joy,  than  an  houfe  filled  full  of  delicts^ 
titb  chiding  and  guerring, ' 


For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 
ATranslation  of  the  Verfcs  AdSommm*, 
To  SLEEP. 

t  ‘ 

AH!  gentle  Sleep!  though  on  thy  form  im- 
prefs’d  .  . 

Death's  tnied,  dronged  lineaments  appear. 
To  (bare  my  couch  thy  prefence  1  requed, 

And  foothe  my  fenfes  with  repofe  fincere. 
Come,  dear  quiefcence !  all  my  cares  relieve ; 

For  at  thy  kind  approach  all  cares  retire. 
Thus  without  life  how  fweet  it  is  to  live ! 

Thus  without  death  bow  pleadog  to  expire! 

*  Sec  our  lad,  page  dpp. 


A  N  O  T  H  E  R. 

CO  M £,  gentle  Sleep  !  Image  of  death ! ap¬ 
proach. 

And  kindly  hover  o'er  my  lonefbme  couch  : 
How  fweet  in  deep  to  red  the  weary  eye. 

Live  without  life,  and  without  dying,  die! 


A  N  .0  T  H  .  E  R. 

IGHT  Sleep!  though  death's  true  (cm- 


LIGHT  Sleep!  tho 
blance,  of  my  bed 


The  faitbfiil  conibrt,  thee  f  dill  defire; 

Come,  wi(h’d-for  red  benign !  thus  without  life 

To  live  bow  fweet!  thus  without  death  to  die! 


REVIEW  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

An  EJfay  on  Public  Happinefs^  invejligating  the  State  of>  Hutnan  Na¬ 
ture,  under  each  of  its  particular  appearances,  through  the  feverat 
periods  of  Hiftory,  to  the  prefent  times.  In  2  vols,  8vo.  London, 
Cadell ;  Edinburgh,  Creech,  Balfour,  &c. 

•  I 

During  many  ages,  natural  philofophers  were  employed  in 
illuftrating  hypothefes  and  theories,  works  created  by 
their  own  invention,  and  entirely  unconnedled  with  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  God,  which  it  was  their  aim  to  illuftrate.  Lord  Vcru- 
1am;  by  pointing  out  the  rules  of  induftion,  and  teaching  men 
to  draw  a  general  conclufion  from  a  variety  of  experiments,  in¬ 
troduced  a  reformation  in  this  branch  of  fcience.  Modem  phi¬ 
lofophers,  rejecting  the  fyftems  of  the  fchoolmen,  began  to  col- 
le<5l  and  arrange  fadls,  and  fromthefe  rcfulted  well  founded  and 
important  conclufions.  To  this  method  of  philofophizing  we 
are  indebted  for  the  rapid  and  amazing  difcoveries  that  have 
been  made  in  this  noble  branch  of  knowledge,  during  the  laft 
hundred  and  fifty  years. 

A  method  of  reafoning  fimil^r  to  this  has,  of  late,  become 
common  upon  moral  fubjefts;  particularly,  in  jurifprudence  and 
politics.  The  fa^ls  which  hiftory  has  colleifted  fince  the  infancy 
of  fociety,  are  confidered  as  analogous  to  the  experiments  inphy- 
ficks.  The  philofopher  arranges  thefe,  and  deduces  from  them 
general  obfervations.  Prefident  Montefquieu  may  be  looked  on 
as  the  father  of  this  hiftorical  philofophy.  He  was  at  leaft  the 
firft  that  employed  it  with  great  fuccefs.  It  was  introduced  in¬ 
to  Britain  by  Lord  Kaims  . 

A  great  number  of  French  writers  have  followed  the  traift  of 
Montefquieu,  with  various  degrees  of  merit,  though  none  of 
them  has  rifen  to  his  eminence.  Among  thefe  induiftive  philo¬ 
fophers,  the  ^author  of  thefe  volumes  holds  no  inconfiderable 
jrank.  The  French  original  of  this  work  was  publifhed  in  Hol¬ 
land  about  two  years  ago.  The  tranflator  informs  us,  in  a  note, 
that  it  was  written  by  the  Chevalier  de'Chatellur,  brigadier,  of 
tlie  armies  of  his  Chriftian  Majefty,  and  late  colonel  of  the  regi¬ 
ment  of  Guienne,  though  he  does  not  mention  the  original  in 
the  title  page.  .  -  :  -  ^  ' 

This  author  confiders  man  as  placed  in  a  ftate  of  fociety  ^and  • 
government :  And  he  propofes,  as  his  aim,  to  inquire  into 
'means  by  which  the  greateft  happinefs  of  the  greateft .  number 


^^of 


•  Hiftorical  law  trails,  Briiifli  antiquities, 
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-  ■  ^  j  r  ^ 

iof  individuals  may  be  promoted.  Keeping  this  view  always  be¬ 
fore  him,  he  ireats'of  the  ftate  of  public  happihefs  under  the  dif¬ 
ferent  modes  of  government  that  have  appeared  in  the  world. 
After  contemplating  the  evils  that  have  befallen  men  In  all  ages, 
Solomon’s  conclufion  was,  ‘  Say  not  thou  in' thy  heart  that  the 
‘  former  days  were  better  than  thefe,  for  thou  judgeft  not  wifely 
‘  concerning  this.*  The  Chevalier,  after  a  fimilar  furvey,  like'-' 
wife  gives  the  preference  to  his  own  times ;  And  from  the  in¬ 
quiry  which  he  has  made  into  the  caufes  of  mifery,  during  for¬ 
mer  generations,  he  finds  himfelf  enabled  to  point  out  rneans,  by 
which  the  prefent  felicity  of  mankind  may  ftill  be  increafed.'  *  ' 
The  effay  is  divided  into  three  fedtions,  in  which  the  circum- 
ftances  of  mankind,  in  the  earlieft  ages  of  antiquity  ;  in  the 
middle  ages  of  hiftory ;  and  amongft  the  modern  nations,  are  ' 
feparately  confidered.  • 

The  firft  fedion  contains  obfervations  an  the  ftate  of  human 
happinefs  among  the  Egyptians,  Aifyrians,  Medes,’5cc.  among 
the  Greeks ;  and  among  the  Romans,  before  tlie  Inundation  of 
the  barbarians.'  *  .  :  '  • 

The  hiftory  of  Egypt  begins  with  the  wars  Ofiris  and  Se- 
foftrls,  who  fought  for  pleafure,  vvithout  provocation,  and  with¬ 
out  dcfirihg  the  pofTeflion  of  the  conquered  country.  To  thefe 
wars  fucceeded  a  lading  peace,  under  a  form  of  government  witli 
which  we  are  little  acquainted.  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  the  foun¬ 
ders  of  the  Affyrian  empire,  *  have  ftained  the  page  of  hiftory 
*  with  crudty  and  injuftice.’  They  fubdued  the  Babylonians, 
Ba£lrlans,  Medes,  Perlians,  Lyblans,  and  Ethiopians.  The 
Medes  having  rebelled,  fucceeded  next  to  the  fovereignty  of  A- 
fia ;  and  yielded  in  their  turn  to  the  vidorious  fword  of  Cyrus 
the  Perfian. 

The  author,  obferves,  that  it  has  been  a  common  miftake  to 
eftimate  the  happinefs  of  the  fubjedls*  from  the  profperity  of  the 
government ;  for  it  is  certainly  true,  that  a  people  may  be  mi- 
ferable,'notwItHftanding  the  extent  of  their  conquefts,  and  the 
fplehdor  of  their  public  works.  The  numerous  armies  of  the'  . 
Aifyrians  and  Medes  are  a  proof  that  the  government  was  a  mi- 
litai^  defpotifm,  utterly  inconfifteiit  with  the  fecurity  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  individuals^  •  Though  the  Egyptians  enjoyed  a  iong 
peacej  irdo'es  not  follow  that  they  were  happy:  For  the  popu¬ 
lace  were  employed  in  the  drudgery  of  building  pyramids  and 
digging  lakes';  and  were  befides  loaded  with  the  expence  of 
maintaining  an  immenfe  number  of  priefts,  and  an  army  of 
four  hundred  thoiifand  men.  ’The  reyehuc  that  fupported  thefe 
Votvllf  '  5^D  .  -  '  .  .  ^  '  niuft. 
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muft.  In  our  author’s  opinion,  have  been  exceedingly  oppreffive 
to  the  fubjeft.  On  this  occafion,  he  enters  into  the  principles 
of  taxation.  He  juftly  obferves,  that  the  happinefs  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  cannot  well  be  judged  of  from  the  weight  of  the  impofts, 
nor  the  mode  of  levying  them,  which  muft  vary  with  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  people.  He  propofes  another  method  of  efti- 
mation,  which  he  employs  in  feveral  parts  of  this  treatife.  ‘  He 
thinks  we  may  judge  of  the  taxes  which  a  people  can  bear,  by 
confidering  what  number  of  days  in  the  year,  and  hours  of  the 
day  a  man  is  able  to  work  without  being  unhappy :  And  how 
many  of  thefe  he  muft  work  to  procure  for  himfelf  the  necefla- 
rles  and  conveniences  of  life.  If  the  latter  of  thefe  be  dedu<fted 
from  the  former,  the  remainder  is  the  tax  which  the  public  is 
able  to  pay.  If  a  number  of  men  be  employed  by  the  ftate  in  the 
army,  or  in  any  other  capacity,  the  labour  necelTary  for  their 
fupport  muft  be -divided  among  the  reft  of  the  fubje<51s:  And, 
as  more  or  lefs  of  their  fuperfluous  time  is  required,  the  govern¬ 
ment  may  be  reckoned  gentle  or  rigorous.  It  may  be  obferved, 
with  regard  to  this  method  of  eftimating  the  weight  of  the  bur¬ 
den  born  by  the  people,  that  though  it  may  be  applicable  to  a 
rude  tribe,  which  poflefTes  little  property,  and  can  perform  no¬ 
thing  but  bodily  labour,  it  does  not  fuit  the  circumftances  of 
nations  that  have  acquired  wealth.  The  riches  of  a  people  do 
not  confift  in  the  fuperflullies  of  the  labourer  and  the  artifan. 
A  great  part  of  them  arofe  at  firft  from  occupancy,  and  after 
having  been  improved  by  labour,  have  been  tranfmitted  by  fuc- 
ceffion.  This  wealth,  which  former  ages  have  amafled,  fupports 
multitudes,  who  enjo}’’  every  luxury,  without  any  labour;  and 
has  been  thought,  by  all  wife  nations,  more  capable  of  contri¬ 
buting  to  the  public  revenue  than  the  daily  or  yearly  work  of 
the  cultivator  and  mechanic.  .  The  fa6t  appears  to  be,  that  the 
ancient  Egyptians  ftood  in  no  need  of  large  public  finances,  ei¬ 
ther  for  the  maintenance  of  their  army  and  priefts,  or  for  the  e- 
redlion  of  their  pyramids.  The  military  and  facerdotal  offices 
defeended  from  father  to  fon.  The  property  of  the  whole 
country  was  In  the  hands  of  the  facred  families,  who  conftituted 
a  diftinft  order  in  the  ftate,  or  of  the*king,  the  nobility  and  their 
vaflals,  who  conftituted  the  army.  They  fubfifted  upon  their 
eftates,  without  receiving  any  pay  from  , the  public  treafury. 
The  labourers  and  artifans  were  inferior  orders  of  people,  fub- 
jedled  entirely  to  the  will  of  the  great.  In  their  fertile  country, 
they  needed  only  to ,  fow  and  to  reap,  in  order  to  enjoy  a  plen¬ 
tiful  h^rveft.  The  fruits  of  the  esirth  could  eafily  be  laid  up  ixx 

granaries 
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granaries  by  the  rich  proprietors,  and  diftributed  occafionally  a- 
mong  the  poor  peafantSj  while  they  were  employed,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  according  to  the  pleafure  cf  their. ar¬ 
bitrary  lords,  to  whom  the  produce  of. their  labours,  and  even 
their  perfons,  belonged.  They  made  great  public  works,  and 
fupported  a  numerous  military  eftablilhment,  without  paying 
great  taxes;  but  the  people  were  more  miferable  than  if  they  had 
been  burthened  with  an  immenfe  revenue. 

The  author  proceeds  to  the  Greeks,  and  difplays,  in  lively  co¬ 
lours,  the  Internal  confufion  of  their  little,  republics  ;  their  fu- 
perflition,  perfidy,  and  cruelty.  In  phllofophy  and  politics  he 
confiders  them  as  infants,  and  produces,  in  proof  of  his  alfertibn, 
their  want  of  a  confederacy  to  preferve  themfelves  from  their 
common  enemies.  In  poetry,  oratory,  architedture,  and  fculp- 
ture,  he  gives  Athens  her  due  praife.  But  of  the  happUiefs  en¬ 
joyed  in  th'efe  dates,  he  forms  a  very  low  idea.  ‘  We  Can  bold- 
‘  ly  affirm,'  fays  he,  ‘  that  each  of  thefe  little  republics  of  Greece 
‘  underwent,  during  a  period  of  fifty  years,  feveral  revolutions, 

‘  to  which  one  half  of  its  citizens  became  the  vidlims:  That  each, 

‘  throughout  the  fame  fpace  of  time,  faw  its  territories  ravaged 

*  by  wars.  In  ffiort,  that  no  individual  of  thefe  unhappy  towns 
‘  had  run  the  common  courfe  of  life,  without  detefting  the  hour 
‘  in  which  he  had  received  it.’  Again-:  ‘  Slavery  alone  "was  fuf- 
‘  firient  to  render  the  condition  of  humanity,  in  general,  a  hun- 

*  dred  times  worfe  than  it  is  at  prefent.  In  fadl,  it  would  be  but 
‘  to  little  purpofe,  to  tell  a  philofopher,  that  the  thirty  thou- 
‘  fand  individuals  v/ho  (hared  a  country,  (Laconia  for  inftance), 
‘  were  very  (Irong,  brave,  fierce,  and  accuftomed  to  the  excr- 
‘  cife  of  arms  in  battle,  were  this  philofopher  to  difeover  that 
‘  thefe  thirty  thoufand  individuals  had  reduced  more  than  fix 
‘  hundred  thoufand  of  their  fellow  creatures,  to  a  condition  a 
‘  hundred  times  worfe  than  the  condition  of  beads  of  burden. 
‘  He  would  turn  his  eyes  afide  from  this  people,  and  regard  them 
‘  for  the  future  only  as  the  fcourge  and  difgrace  of  humanity.* 

The  Chevalier  next  confiders  the  government  of  Rome, 
which  he  cenfures  with  no  Icfs  feverity  than  that  of  Greece.  He 
even  ventures  to  attack  the  wifdom  of  its  conftitution,  and  its 
military  difeipline,  which  have  obtained  fuch  univerfalapplaufe: 
He  accounts  for  the  rife  of  the  Roman  empire,  from  caufes 
very  different  from  thofe  affigned  by  the  panegyrifts  of  Rome, 
or  even  by  Montefquieu.  The  plan  begun  by  Romulus,  and 
profecuted  In  after  times,  of  enlarging  the  city,  by  the  adoption 
of  ftrangers  and  captives,  and  the  perpetual  diffenfioxis,  occafion- 

ed 
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cd  by  the  tyranny  and  cruelty  of  the  patricians,  which  rendered 
a  ftate  of  war  more  happy  than  a  ftate  of  peace,  we?re,  according 
to  him,  the  only  internal  caufes  of  the  RomSn  greatnefs.  The 
external  caufcs  which  he  afligns  were  the .  weaknefs, , the  want  of 
political  knowledge^  and  the  mifconduft  of  the  dates  which  they 
-.conquered.  .  .Confidering  thefe  circumftances,.  he  thinks  it  won* 
derfiil,  that  the  Romans  did  not  fooner  arife  to  dominion;  and 
a(ks,  how  near  four-  hundred  years  fhould  have  paffed  before 

•  they  could  reduce  the  fingle  town  of  Veii  ?  He  produces  indeed 
‘  fome  ftriking  fa<ds  to  leflen  our  opinion  of' their  military  fkill, 

.  and  even  of  their  bravery,  and  love  of  glory.  The  reader,  tho’^ 

-  he  lhould  not  adopt  the  fentiments  of  the  writer,  ,v;ill  be  enter- 

•  tained  and  inftrudled  by  the  view  of  this  republic  which  he  has 
'  exhibited :  And  the  heart  of  every  man  of  humanity  will  be  af- 

•  fe<ded  by  the  picture  he  has  drawn  of  the  mifery  and  oppreflion 
under  which  the  citizens  groaned,  during  every  period,  whether 

.’^the  adminiftration' was  in  the  hands  of  a  king,  of  the  nobles,'Or 
.  of  the  people.  If  wretchednefs  prevailed  even  among  thepeo- 

-  pie  of  Rome,  we  need  hardly  look  for  happinefs  in  the  conquered 
.  provinces.  .  The  fields  were  drenched  with  blood,  innumerable 

-  captives  were  loaded  with  chains,  and  the  unfortunate  remains 

•  of  the  people  Telt  the  moft  rigorous  impofitions  that  the  mofi: 
rapacious  tax*gatherer  could  devife.  ‘  Add  to  all,  profcriptions 

*  and  civil  wars.  Caefar  boafted  of  having  taken  or  reduced 

*  eight  hundred  cities,  fubdued  three  hundred  nations^  engaged 
'  f.  with  three  millions  of  men,  a  million  of  whom  remained  on  the 

*  field  of  battle,  whilft  another  million  were  thrown  into  captivi- 

*  ty.*  The  war.  of  the  flavcs  alone  coft  Italy  and  Sicily  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  men.  The  firft  fedlion.  concludes  with  a  general  view  of 
the  felicity  of  the. empire  under  the  Caefars.  In  the  days  of 

.  Auguftus,  Italy  was  depopulated ;  the  provinces  were  pillaged 
f  by  proconfuls  and  quaeftors ;  -  and,  though  there  was  no  war  at 
.home,  the  legions  were  contii^uajly  employed^in  defending  the 
frontiers,,  and  quelling,  infurredions.  This  reign  was  fucceeded 
violent  and  opprelliye  military  defpotifm  that  can 
_  be  conceived,  under  which  prince  and  people  w’ere  equally  in- 
lecure.  u.v  .•  r  <-1 

. .  ..  The  fecond  feftion  begins  with  judicious  obfervations  on  the 
V  brigin.of  thofe  Barbarians  who  attacked  the  Roman  empire,  the 
^  jreafons  yrhy  they  forfook  their  ancient  fettlcments,  the^  caufes 
.  >vhich  frcilltated  their  new  eftabliftiment,  and  the  miferies  that 
accrmed  to  the  human  race  frpni  this  aftonilhing  revolution.  A- 
ao^er  revolution  happened  at  the  fame  period.  Chriftianity 
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teas  introduced  upon,  the  ruins  of  idolatry.  We  Ihall  prefent 
our  readers  with  an  abftradt  of  fome  ingenious  reflections,  made 
by  the  author  upon’  the  circumftances  which  tended  to  fubvert 
polytheifm,  and  to  make  way  for  a  new  religion.  In  Greece,  my¬ 
thology  was  united  with  the  love  of  country,  by  its  connexion 
with  the  origin  of  the  feveral  'ftatcs:  The  archives  of  each  re¬ 
public  were  treafured  up  with  the  popular  religion  in  tljie  verfes 
of  Homer  and  the  other  poets.  Their  religion  fubfifted  after 
the  introduction  of  fcicnce,  merely  on  account  of  its  infeparablc 
connexion  with  thefe  notions  of  independence  and  antiquity,  on 
which  they  valued  themfelves.  But,  after  they  had  loft  their 
freedom,  and  along  with  it  their  national  vanity,  their  religion 
had  no  fupport,  but  the  connection  which  it  had  formed  with 
the  polite  arts,  and,  confequently,  had  no  ftrong  hold  of  the  i- 
magination.  The  religion  of  Rome  was  calculated  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  ariftocracy.  Only  the  nobles  could  take  the  aufpices, 
and  they  often  employed  this  engine  of  fuperftition  to  preferve 
their  afcendency  over  the  people.  The  emperors  endeavoured 
to  root  out  the  ancient  noble  families,  and  introduced  into  their 
room  barbarians,  who  worlhipped  the  fplrit  of  the  mountain, 
and  the  genius  of  the  tempeft,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  Go'ds 
of  Greece  or  Rome.  Religion  lofmg  its  union  with  civil  polity, 
fell  into  negleCl.  After  polytheifm  had  declined,  Chriftianlty 
recommended  itfelf,  by  the  equality  which  it  inftituted  among 
its  profeflbrs.  Its  eftabliftiment  was  rendered  more  eafy,  by  the 
belief  of  one  God,  propagated  by  the  Jews  after  their  difperfion, 
and  by  the  converfion  of  fome  philofophers,  who  wiftied  for  a 
religion  founded  on  this  article  of  faith,  and  who  were  charmed 
with  the  fimplicity  and  purity  of  this  fyftem.  ‘  Perfecution  it- 
‘  felf  ferved  only  to  caft  an  additional  luftre  over  the  reputation 
*  of  ih'^  Chriftians.*  After  the  emperor  became  Chriftian,  this 
religion  had  means  of  propagating  itfelf,  independent  of  its  in¬ 
ternal  merit.  Its  prbfelTors,  who  had  lately  been  perfecuted, 
began  to  perfecute  the  pagans  in  their  turn.  Unable  to  relifli 
the  Ample  doClrines  of  the  gofpel,  they  involved  themfelves  in 
fubtile  metaphyfical  inquiries:  They  fplit  into  feCls;’  decided 
concerning  orthodoxy  in  councils ;  and  perfecuted  one  another 
with  deadly  hatred.  The  author  has  taken  a  copious  review  of 
this  period,  and  has  exhibited  characters  of  Conftantihe,  and 
fome  of  the  other  firft  Chriftian  emperors;  which,  though' con- 
fiderably  different  from  thofe  commonly  met  with  in  church- 
hiftory,  are  drawn  by  the  band  of  a  mafter.  The  leffons  of  our 

author 
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author  on  this  fubjed  are  exceedingl7  iriflrucftlve,  and  cannot 
fail  of  recommending  the  principles  of  toleration. 

After  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians  into  the  Roman  empire, 
a  new  form  of .  government,  new  manners  and  culloms  made 
their,  appearance.  The  feodal  fyftem  was  introduced,  and  grew 
up  into'  a  regular  form  of  policy,  in  every  nation  of  Europe. 
The  remains  of  that  immenfe  machine  are  dill  confpicuous,  a- 
midft  all  the  improvements  of  the  prefent  age.  ‘  If  the  French, 
fays  our  author,  ‘  as  they  are  returning  from  the  reprefentation 

*  of  the  tragedies  of  Andromache  or  Merope,  fhould  imagine 
‘  themfelves  to  be  the  rivals  of  the  Greeks,  they  need  only  enter 
‘  into  the  houfe  of  the  next  notary,  and  perufe  the  flrll:  deed, 
‘  the  firft  inftrument  of  fale  which  may  fall  into  their  hands,  to 
‘  be  convinced,  from  the  mention  of  the  words  fief,  lord  para- 

*  mount,  and  vaffalage,  that  they  are  but  the  heirs  of  the  Goths 
‘  and  Lombards.  Some  young  ftudents  from  the  academy,  or 
‘  perhaps  even  from  the  philofophical  fchools,  are  going  to  be- 
‘  ftow  all  the  enthuiiafm  of  applaufe  on  an  a<5tor  whom  the  pu- 
‘  blic  feem  to  idolize.  One  might  fuppofe  the  theatre  to  be  fil- 
<  led  with  the  citizens  of  Athens.  In, the  violence  of  his  tranf. 
‘  port,  a  fpedlator  bruifes  the  arm  of  his  next  neighbour  :  They 
‘  quarrel,  retire,  and  are  killed  in  a  duel.  Here  then  are  our 
‘  Greeks  converted  into  Sicambrians  or  Scandinavians.*  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  Chevalier  begins  his  third  .fe<5tion,  which  contains 
confiderations  on  the  lot  of  humanity  among  the  modern  nations, 
with  an  account  of  the  feodal  government.  He  embraces  the 
opinion  of  thofe  who  have  accounted  for  the  introduflion  of  this 
fyftem  into  Europe,  by  fuppofing  it  to  have  been  the  form  of 
government  among  the  barbarians,  in  their  ancient  fettlements. 
The  queftion  ftill  recurs,  How  did  it  firft  obtain  ground  among 
thefe  ancient  inhabitants. of  the  eaft  and  north  ?  To  this  que¬ 
ftion  no  anfwer  is  given.  They  who  are  acquainted  with  pro- 
feflbr  Millar’s  fimple  and  natural  account  of  this  matter  *,  and 
know  how  this  fyftem  gradually  arifes  among  mankind,  in  cer¬ 
tain  circumftances,  independently  of  conqueft  or  imitation,  will 
cxpedl  nothing  in  this  part  of  the  work,  but  a  defeription  of  the 
nature  and  eft*e(fts  of  this  government,  after  it  was  eftablKhed 
and  reduced  into  a  regular  form.  The  author  has  indeed  col* 
ledled  many  curious  particulars  concerning  the  ftate  of  mankind 
during  the  feodal  ages.  Private  wars,  crufadcs,  affaffinations, 

and  epidemical  infedlions,  afford  ample  materials  for  a  confuta- 

» 

•  Obfervations  g%  the  difiinftion  of  ranks  in  fedety. 
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lion  of  tliofe  who  are  ‘  admirers  of  the  happinefs  enjoyed  during 

*  good  old  time*  -  The  morals  of  that  period  do  not  efcape 
without  ccnfure  :  And  the  author  is  not  afraid  to  impeach  even 
the  purity  of  knighthood,  by.  illuftrating  the  following  obferva- 
tions :  ‘  Sound  morals,— -flee  from  all  thofe  who  live  amidfl: 

<  perils  and  difturbances.  A  dangerous  life  and  a  licentious 

<  life  are  fynonimous  terms.  There  was  no  reafon  why  Chival- 
‘  ry  fliould  have  been  more  exempted  from  libertinifm,  than  the 

*  profeflion  of  fmugglers  or  failors.’ 

After  confidcring  the  ignorance,  the  fuperftition,  the  vice, 
and  the  miferies  of  the  fcodal  times,  the  author  traces  the  revi¬ 
val  and  progrefs  of  learning  and  philofophy,  and  the  influence 
thefe  have  had  upon  the  condition  of  humanity.  .  To  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  knowledge,  he  aferibes  the  gentle  and  pacific  temper  of 
modern  times.  We  fhali  give  the  iollowing  fpecimen  of  the 
author's  reafoning  on  this  fubjedl.  ‘  But  is  this  tendency  to  the 

<  general  welfare,  this  amendment  in  the  condition  of  humanity, 

‘  effedively  owing  to  the  revival  of  letters,  and  the  progrefs  of 

<  philofophy  ?  Doth  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  follow,  from  what 
we  have  obferved  on  this  fubje<fl,  that  the  alteration  was  a  ne- 

*  <  ceflary  confequence  of  the  different  political  circumftances, 

<  and  efpecially,  of  the  impediments  to  the  continuance  of  thofe 

*  warSj  which  were  already  become  tooexpenfive?  To  this  objec- 

*  tion  I  fliall  anfwer,  by  alking  in  my  turn,  if,  in  the  ages  of  ig- 

*  norance,  the  depopulation  of  the  ftate  was  any  obftacle  to  the  , 
‘  fanaticilm  of  the  laft  crufades,  to  the  civil  wars  excited  by  the 

‘  feodal  anarchy,  and  to  the  other  civil  w’ars  lighted  up  by  a 
‘  fuperflitious  and  intolerant  fpirit  ?  I  know  that  political  mif- 
‘  fortunes  difpofe  the  people  to  liften  to  the  voice  of  reafon ; 

‘  but  this  voice  mufl  be  lifted  up  fomewhere ;  it  muft  poflefs 

*  powers  of  expreflion  ;  and,  above  all,  it  muft:  be  liftened  to  with 
.  *  pleafure.  Why,  during  the  laft  w^ar,  when  the  emprefs,  united 

*  with  the  catholic  ftates  of  Germany,  fought  againft  the  king  of 

*  Pruffia,  allied  with  the  principal  proteftant  powers,  were  none 
‘  induced  to  believe,  that  it  was  a  war  of  religion  ?  It  is  that 
‘  the  hujnan  mind  is  become  enlightened  with  regard  to  fadls, 

‘  and  more  indifferent  about  opinions.  It  is,  becaufe,  that  if 

*  even  the  dodhrine  of  tranfubftantiation  had  been  linked  with 
‘  fuch  a  quarrel,^  few  fol diets  would  have  been  found  difpofed  to 

*  fight  in  its  defence.’ 

The  author  next  confiders  the  confequences  of  this  knowledge 
which  we  have  acquired.  It  has  introduced  freedom.  From  a 
general  furvejr  of  the  condition  of  liberty  in  the  beft  of  the  an¬ 
cient 
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dent  governments,  and  in  modern  Europe,  he  fhews  the  im- 
mcnfe  fuperiority  of  the  letter.  Superftition  is  now  almoft  ba- 
niflied,  and  defpotifm  has  followed  it. 

The  Chevalier  looks  upon  agriculture  and  population  as  the 
two  proofs  of  public  happinefs.  •  We  are  apt  to  think  that  the 
ground  muft  have  been  cultivated  to  the  higheft  advantage  iii’ 
Italy,  where  two  Roman  acres  are  faid  to  have  been  allotted  for 
the  fubfiftence  of  a  family.  The  author  offers  many  good  rea- 
fons  to  prove  that  equality  of  fortunes  never  was  legally  efta- 
blilhed  at  Rome :  And,  particularly,  the  difference  of  wealth  a- 
mbng  the  feveral  ranks  of  people,  fo  early  as  the  cenfus  under 
Servius  Tullius,  feems  to  put  the  matter  beyond  doubt.  Two 
acres  were  only  the  minimum  that  a  Roman  citizen  ought  to 
have  poffeffed ;  but  even  under  the  legal  government,  and  dill 
more  remarkably  under  the  commonwealth,  we  find  that  he  was 
not  prohibited  from  acquiring  the  greateft  eftate.  That  they 
had  not  in  faft  improved  Italy,  he  proves  from  the  extent  of  their 
foreffs  and  lakes,  and  from  the  teftimony  of  authors,  who  lived 
in  the  moft  flourifhing  xra  of  the  ftate.  He  might  have  added 
the  opinion  of  Cato,  as  we  have  it  in' Cicero That^  not  only 
good  and  indifferent  pafturage,  but  even  bad  pafturage,  was 
more  profitable  than  plowing. 

On  the  fubjedl  of  population,  we  have  an  account  of  the  ar¬ 
guments  employed  on  both  fides,  by  Mr  Hume  and  Dr  Wallace, 
on  the  populoufnefs  of  ancient  nations.  In  this  queftion,  the 
author,  confiftentJy  with  his  principles,  embraces  .the  opinion  of 
Mr  Hume,  a  writer,  of  whom  he  feldom  fpeaks  without  teftify- 
ing  his  admiration.  That  modern  nations  are  more  populous 
than  the  ancient  nations  were,  he  maintains  from  probable  rea- 
fohs;  though  it  is  evident  that  this  is  not  a  point  on  which  it  is 
eafy  to  decide,  as  we  have  no  accurate  calculations  to  depend 
upon. 

A  populous  and  wealthy  nation  has  nothing  to  dread  but  war. 
Jts  internal  difturbances  tend  only  to  place  its'  happinefs  on  a 
firmer  foundation.  Even  foreign  >/ar  is  now  robbed  of  its  hor¬ 
rors.  There  fcarcely’  fubfifts  any  national  hatred,  unlefs  among 
the  mob,  nor  any  religious  fanaticifm.  One  nation  obtains  a 
fuperiority  over  another,  only  by  draining  its  rival’s  coffers,  in 
confequence  of  forcing  it  to  make  eipenfive  armaments.  Men 
jbegin  to  fee  the  folly  of  fighting  for  extenfive  territories,  an<J 

‘  difputes^ 

f  J)c  officiis, 
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4’ifputes  will  henceforth  be,  generally  confined  to  the  fubje<ft:  of 
a  free  commerce.  From  fuch  qonfiderations,  the  author  is  in¬ 
duced  to  hope,  that  peace  \wll  now  be  more  lading  In  Europe 
than  ever  it  has  been, 

Thefc  oqpenfive  wars,  in  which  the  nations  x)f  Eurc^e  have 
been  engaged,  have  loaded  them  with  national  debts,  in  confe- 
quence  of  which,  the  people  are  fubjedled  to  burthenfome  taxes. 
The  influence  of  thefe  on  the  happinels  of  mankind  is  the  lad 
fubjedl  of  the  author’s  .obferyations.-  Here  Mr  Chatellur  re¬ 
fumes  a  principle  which  he  had  laid  down  in  the  beginning  of 
his  effay,  and  calculates  the  taxes  that  may  be  born  from  the 
fuperfluous  labour  which  the  people  can  perform.  It  would  ex¬ 
ceed  our  bounds  to  follow  him  through  this  part  of  his  treatife. 
It  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  it  is  his  great  aim  to  reprefent  a 
national  debt,  as  an  evil  of  lefs  importance,  .than  it  is  common¬ 
ly  thought.  But  he  has  omitted  fome  of.its  difadvantages.  He 
has  not  told  us^  that^  on  account  of  the  cafe  with  which  it  can 
be  transferred,  it  may  be  regarded  as  currency  thrown  into  the 
channel  of  circulation,  attended  with  this  remarkable  inconve-. 
nience,  that  a  redundancy  of  it  cannot  be  correded,  as  it  k 
impoflibLe  to  fend  any  part  of  it  out  of  the  kingdom.  Money 
becomes  lefs  valuable,  the  price  of  provifions  and  of  labour  is 
raifed.  At  home,  one  thing  is  balanced  againft  another,  and 
none  are  materially. fufferers,  but  thofe  who  hold  ofiices  connec¬ 
ted  with  fixed  pecuniary  falaries :  But  the  cafe  is  different  a- 
broad,  where  money  prefervesdts  natural  value,  and  where  pro¬ 
vifions  and  labour  are  cheaper.  If  other  circumftances  be  equal, 
that  nation  which  enjoys  a  free  circulation  of  currency,  muft  un¬ 
derfell  the  other  in  every  market. 

We  have  thus  given  a  general  view  of  what  is  contained  in 
thefe  two  volumes.  The  autlior  difeovers  much  erudition,  ex- 
tenfive  political  views,  and  a  noble  liberality  of  fentiment.  It 
is  wonderful  to  hear  a  fubjed  of  an  abfolute  monarchy  fpeak 
with  fo  much  energy  in  defence  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
He  pleads  againft  tyranny  like  a  citizen  of  ancient  Athens,  and 
expofes  the  corruptions  of  the  Romifti  church  with  the  feverity 
of  a  reformer.  He  fpeaks  with'  affedion  of  the  proteftant  caufe, 
and  of  the  government  of  England.  He  rejoices  in  confidering 
the  happinefs  that  will  arife  to  the  human  race,  from  the  freer 
dom  of  the  American  colonies,  thofe  extenfive  territories,  which 
will,  at  fome  period,  perhaps  at  no  great  diftance,  be  the  feat  of 
empire,  fcience,  and  arts.  It  may  be  agreeable  to  our  readers, 
-  ypj-.  IL  5  E  at 
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at  a  time,  when  the  difputes  are  carried  on  with  lb  mneh 
warmth  between  Britain  and  her  fons  beyond  the  Atlantic,  to 
hear  the  opinion  of  this  foreign  philofopher  on  the  fubjeft.  He 
confiders  the  ceffion  of  the  French  fettlements  as  a  dangerous 
prefen t  to  the  Engl ifh,  which,  by  removing  the  dread  of  a  ho- 
.  ftile  neighbour,  ‘  Infpires  the  Americans  with  a  dangerous  confi¬ 
dence,  which  condn^s  them,  by  little  and  little,  towards  inde¬ 
pendence.  Several  perfons,  impatient  for  the  rcfult,  will  per¬ 
haps  fuppofe,,that  a  'civil  war  is  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  be¬ 
tween  the  Englifh  colonies  and  the  mother-country;  and  even 
within  the  colonies.  I,  on  the  contrary,  perceive  a  clofe  union 
among  themfelves,  long  difputes  with  the  mother-country,  per¬ 
petual  fhifts,  meafures  refolved  on  and  difearded,  palliatives,  and 
half-conciliations,  which  will  preferve  the  name,  yet  fuffer  things 
to  change.  So  that  thefe  colonics  may  continue  to  flourifli  by 
their  agriculture,  by  their  commerce,  and  particularly  by  their 
conti'aband  trade,  whilft  they  will  be  more  detrimental  to  the 
mother-country,  and,  inftead  of  augmenting,  balance  her  power. 
All  which  circumftances,  intimate  rather  a  contentious^  peace, 
than  a  decifive  war.*  It  appears  that  the  Dean  of  Glocefter  is 
not  lingular  in  thinking  it  the  intereft  of  Britain  to  make  the 
colonies  independent.  * 

'  ^  From  Mr  Chatellur’s  pretenfions  tp  fcepticifm,  there  is  reafon 
to  fufpedt  that  he  leans,  in  his  private  opinion,  towards  the  faftii- 
onable  materialifm  prevalent  in  his  country ;  yet  he  takes  no  oc- 
cafion  to  trouble  his  reader  with  a  declaration  of  thefe  fenti- 
ments.  His  ftyle  is  elegant  and  copious.  It  is  a  pity  that  it 
ihould  be  in  fome  places  debafed  by  an  affe^ation  of  quaintnefs. 
The  reader,  of  penetration,  cannot  relilh  a  philofophical  reafon 
turned  into  the  form  of  a  pretty  antithefis.  •  The  barbarians,* 
fays  he,  ‘  became  the  matters  of  the  world,  folely>becaufc  they 
were  perittiing  with  hunger.*  It  mutt,  however,  be.obferved  in 
favour  of  this  writer,  that  the  remark  is  applicable  to  fome  of 
the  beft  French  authors ;  and  we  are  forry  to  fee  a  love  of  fuch 
trivial  ornaments  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  common 
among  our  countrymen. 

The  tranflation.  appears  to  be,  in  general,  well  executed. 
The  reader  will  judge  for  himfelf,  from  the  fpecimens  in  our 
quotations.  We  are  furprifed  at  one  inaccuracy,  Vol.  II* 
p.  337*  where  3cxx),ooo,ooo  of  French  livres  at  104^  per  livre 
.  are  calculated  to  be  eighteen  millions  three  quarters,  Sterling, 
inttead  of  L.  131,^50,000. 

'  .  -  An 
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jin  Examination  <f  Dr  ReicTs  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind^  on  ike 
Principles  of  Common  Senfe;  Dr  Beattie's  EJfay  on  the  Nature  and 
Immutability  of  Truth  :  and  Dr  Oswald's  appeal  to  Common  Senfe,  in 
behalf  of  Religion.  By  Jofeph  Prieftley,  LL.D.  F.  R.  S.  Lon^ 
don,  Johnfon ;  Edinburgh,  Creech. 

This  book  was  ufhered  to  the  public  attention  with  fo 
much  parade,  fo  many  folemn  promifes,  that  it  was  na¬ 
tural  for  the  world  to  exped,  from  pregnant  mountains,  a  birth 
more  important  than  a  puny  moufe.  At  length,  the  offspring, 
introduced  by  fo  many  portents,  gratifies,  with  its  appearance, 
the  public  expedation.  How  far  it  is  produdive  of  the  ends 
for  which  it  was  created  ;  how  far  the  author  has  been  able  to 
temper  the  feverity  of  the  philofophcr  with  the  politenefs  of  the 
gentleman,  the  acrimony  of  the  difputant  with  the  candor  and 
charity  of  the  chriftian,  or  the  completion’ of  his  promifes  with 
the  haughtinefs  and  infolence  which  infpired  them,  the  perfor¬ 
mance  itfelf  will  difeover. 

In  its  front,  is  a  dedication  to  Dr  Reid,  Dr  Beattie,  and 
Dr  Ofwald,  in  w’hich  he  gravely  tells  them,  that  he  has  entered 
the  lifts  againft  them,  and  propofes  the  dreadful  alternatives  of 
,  honour  of  infamy,  yet  with  a  decent  confidence  that  vidory 
will  declare  for  him.  InJmediately,  from  the  charader  of  *a 
Knight  Errant,  he  gracioufly  defeends  to  that  of  an  herald,  and 
calls  the  champions  to  the  field,  with  wiflies  for  their  fuccds, 
which  no  man,  who  reads  his  book,  will  believe  fincerc. 

We  are  next  prefented  with  a  preface,  in  which  the  Dodor 
explains  the  important  motives  that  impelled  him  to  take  arms 
in  the  caufe  of  truth  and  reafon.  But,  from  his  own  account  of 
‘the  attention  which  he  paid  to  his  antagonifts,  we  appeal  to  any 
candid  reader  of  ordinary  underftanding,  whether  he  can  poftibly 
be  a  judge  of  the  controverfy,  and  whether  Dr  Ofwald’s  ac- 
cufation  does  not  ftand  in  full  force  againft  him. 

in  oppofition  to  thefe  gentlemen,  he  quotes  Mr  Locke  and 
'  Dr  Hartley ;  from  whom,  it  feems,  he  imbibed  that  comprehen- 
fivc  and  convincing  theory,  from  which  alone  any  tolerable  fo- 
lution  of  the  operations  and  difeoveries  of  the  human  'mind 
can  be  deduced.  Dr  Hartley’s  obfervations  on  man' we  have 
formerly  read  with  much  pleafurc,  and  feme  improvement. 
They  are  written  with  great  ingenuity  and  profound  erudition.' 
If  deep  thought,  enlarged  views,  pious  and  virtuous  ientiments, 

'  elegantly  and  pcrfpicuoufly  erprefled,  can  reward  the  attention 

of 
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of  a  philofophical  reader,  thefe  qualifications  he  may  expe<S  lo'’  > 
find  in  Dr  Hartley.  Yet  we  cannot  think  the  theory,  Which  is  1 

there  propofed^  even  in  its  full  extent,  fufficient  to  folve  the  ] 

phaenomena  of  the  human  mind ;  but  much  lefs  capable,  muft  it 
be  of  affording  that  fatisfa^tion  in  the  mangled  and  mutifated 
form,  which  Dr  Prieftley  promifes,  or  rather  threatens  to  exhi- 

•  bit.  The  great  fources  of  human  knowledge,  according  to  Dr 
Hartley,  are  vibration  and  ajfociation.  By  vibration,  he  means 
thofe  impreffions  of  objeds,  which,  by  the  mediation  of  an  ae- 
therial  fluid,,  are  communicated  along  the  nerves  to  the  medulla-  * 
ry  fubftance  in  the  brain;  ‘  where  alone  the finforium  commune  is  to 

be  found, and  where  confcquently  the  foul  (if  indeed  there  be  fuch 
'  a  thing  as  foul !  )*  muft  refidc.  Upon  the  nature  of  thefe  vibrations 
alone, « Dr  Hartley’s  principles  of  affociation  can  proceed ;  and, 

H*  the  firft  be  omitted,  the  laft  is  not  only  in  a  great  meafure  hy- 

•  pothetical,  but  even  incomprehenfible.  For  thefe  defects,, 
however,  we  may  certainly  expe(ft  an  ample  atonement  in  the 
preliminary  differtations  of  the  editor.  Yet  any  one,  who  con- 
fiders  the  fpecimens  of  moral  and  metaphyfical  knowledge  al- 

•  ready  offered  by  Dr  Prieftley,  and  compares  them  with  the 
depth,  the  precifion,  and  accuracy  of  Dr  Hartley’s  obfervations, 
will  not,  without  fome  fcruple,  admit  the  probability,  that  Dr 
Frieftley’s  differtations  may  fully  recompenfe  the  want  of  thofe 

,  principles  in  Dr  Hartley’s  theory,  which  that  innovator,  for  rea- 
fons  beft  known  to  himfelf,  thinks  proper  to  fupprefs.  .  And  we 
cannot  but  imagine,  that  a  fon,  who  wantonly  allows  fuch  liber¬ 
ties  to  be  taken  with  his  father’s  performance,  muft  either  have 
little  knowledge  of  his  merit,  or  little  concern  for  his  memory. 

Our  author  next  apologifes  for  his  manner  of  treating  the 
controverfy  of  liberty  and  neceffHy ;  but  is  extremely  careful  to  di- 
ftinguilh.the  fpecies  of  neceffity  admitted  by  him,  from  that  of 
Calvin,  which,  he  terms  z.  gloomy  frincipUi  and  feems  to  think  it 
entirely  dependent. on  arbitrary  decree.  But  we  appeal  to  any 
perfon  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Calvin,  whether  this  im¬ 
putation  be  juft  or  not.  Will  Dr  Prieftley  pretend  to  quote  any 
paffages  through  the  whole  inftitution  of  that  ingenious  and  ele¬ 
gant  writer,  where  he  disjoins  the  characters  and  actions  of  men 
from  their  final  cataftrophe  ?  Neither  Calvin,  indeed,  nor  any 
other  wi'iter  on  the  fubjeCt,  known  to  us,-  have  pretended  to  af- 
fign  the  caufes,  why  God  created  Aurelius  to  be  the  father  of  his 
people,  zxA  Caligula  Utitiv,  fcourge^,  why  he  formed  Haman  to 
be  tie  tyrant y  and  Mordeedi  the  faviour  of  the  Jews;  in  fliort, 

why 
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roery  indhiducd  of  the  human  fpecies  tnujl  be  what  he  is,  and 
partake  the  deftiny  which  he  procures.  Some  have  precipitately 
fefolved  thefe  motives  into  the  divine  fovereignty :  And  this  indeed 
IS  the  only  account  of  God’s  particular  procedure,  which  hmited 
'  beings,  who  neither  know  the  antecedents  norconfcquences  of  his 
plan,  can  obtain.  It  is  fufficient  for  us,  if,  from  the  charafter  of 
the  fupfeme  Beings  as  difcovered  in  the  oeconomy  of'  nature, 
providence,  and  grace,  we  may  have  full  eonvidion,  that,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  he  docs  nothing  without  a  fufficient  reafon  or  prepolleat 

*  motive  agreeable  to  his  ch^radler.  This  connexion  between 
motives  and  confequences,  between  virtue  and  happineis,  be- 
tween  crimes  and  fufferings,  was  eftablilhed  upon  philofo- 
phical  principles  by  the  Stoics, of  qW,  and  has  been  the  opinion 

‘  df  every  rational  Calvinift,  who  maturely  refkdled  upon  the  fub- 
je<51:,  fince  the  origin  of  that  perfuafion.  We  do  not  blame 
thofe  who*  think  otherwife,  for  their  poverty  of  genius;  but  we  re¬ 
gard,  with  fovereign  contempt,  that  mean  oftentation,  with 
'  which  they  difplay  the  riches  of  as  their  own.  *  Let  Dr 
Prieftley  proceed  upon  his  native  ftock  of  ideas ;  let  him  ftrip  him- 

*  felf  of  every  borrowed  plume ;  let  him  reftore  to  every  creditor 
■  his  own,  in  morals,  metaphyfics,  and  theology ;  and  he  will 
-  find  no  great  difficulty  in  managing  the  reft. 

The  Dodtor  proceedr  in  offering  a  /light  apology  for  the  free- 

*  dom  he  has  taken  with  the  authors,  againft  whom  he  engages, 
to  fuch  as  have  not  read  their  writings.  -  Here  we  muft  confeft, 
and  only  here,  the  Dodlor  has  performed  his  promife ;  for  never 

'  was  any  piece  of  human  compofition  {lighter  :  Nay,  fuch  is  its  ?• 

‘  nanity,  fo  void  is  it  of  every  poffible  meaning,  that  we  can  et- 
tort  no  fenfe  from  it:  And,  after  having  frequently  tried  tb 
'  exprefs  it  in  other  words,  and  found  our  attempts  abortive,  wc 
muft  endeavour  to  make  the  beft  ufe  of  his  own.  Thofe,  he  tells 
us,  who  confider  the  felf-fufficiency  of  his  antagonifts,  the  arro¬ 
gance  and  contempt  with  which  they  treat  all  others,  though 
greatly  their  fuperiors,  who  have  controverted  their  opinions, 
will  not  be  furprifed  at  the  liberties  he  affumes. 

We  muft  remark,  that  the  imputations  of  arrogance,  contempt, 
and  felf-fufficlency,  muft  be  inflidted  with  the  utmoft  candor; 

*  and  the  judgement  of  fuperiority  pafTed  againft  thofe  authors, 
who  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  Common  fenfe  ^  muft.be  irfepealable,  as 
pronounced  by  the  mouth  of  unprejudiced  wifdom  itfeJf !  For 

‘  the  Dodlor  kindly  informs  us,  that  the  tenets  which  they 
controvert  arc  his  own  favourite  opinions.  At  worft,  he  adds, 

-  that 
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that  lie  has  only  treated  thefe  authors  as  they  have  treated  o« 
thers.  This  is  certainly  adling.  in  the  character  of  a  Chriilian 
divine.  We  have  heard  of  a  maxim  amongft  our  anceftors,  called 
the  gdden  ruie\  which  enjoins  us  to  do  to  others,  as  we  would 
wifh  them  to  do  to  us  in  fimilar  circumftances.  But  here,  as  in 
the  hiftory  of  the  evangclift  Matthew,  quoted  by.  the  Do<Sor,  in 
his  Inftitutes,  we  apprehend  the  fpirit  of  infpiration  mult  have 
Xkodded ;  and  the  maxim  ought  to  run  thus ;  Retaliate  upon  your 
antagomfts  all  the  evils ^  •which^  according  to  your  opinion,  they  have  in- 
fiiOed  upon  theirs*  This  is  the  Doctor’s  rule  ;  it  muft  therefore  be 
his  favourite  opinion,*  axul  of  confequence  true. 

Buffbonry,  falfe  wit,  and  fcurrility,  muft  certainly  give  a  high 
flavor^  and  irrefiftible  undion  to  iik  t  qihj  jjhil  friiH[irrfii1iiin ;  and 
we  congratulate  the  Doctor  on  his  facility  in  difcoYering,  .and  on 
his  fuccefs  in  applying  thefe  powerful  arts  and  graces. 

We  are  now  favoured  with  '  an  introdu(ftion  concerning  the 
nature  of  judgment,  of  ratiocination,  and  confequently  of 
truth.  We  heartily  regret,  that  the  limited  nature  of  ,our  talk 
neceftarily  prevents  us  from  defeending  to  particulars,  and  obli¬ 
ges  us  to  examine  matters  in  cumulo  :  Not  that  we  are  afraid  of 
canvaffing  any  particular  argument,  which  the  Doftor  may  ad- 
.  vance ;  but,  becaufe  the  general  view,  to  which  we  are  confined, 
will  afford  the  author  and  his  abettors  an  opportunity  of  com¬ 
plaint  and  recrimination,  which,'  however  unjuft,  may  ftill  be 
plaufible  and  popular. 

The  Dodlor  tells  us,  that  when  the  mind  is  firft  expofed  to  the 
Influence  of  external  objefls,  all  their  infeparable  qualities  and 
variable  adjunds  are  prefented  at  once,  and  make  but  one  fimul- 
taneous  impreflipn;  but  the  mind,  perceiving  fome  qualities  al¬ 
ways  inherent,  and  others  only  accidental  in  particular  objects, 
concludes,  that  the  firft  are  effential,  and  the  laft  only  occafion- 
al  properties..  We  need  no  oracle  to  inform  us,  that,  prior  to 
the  teftimony  of  fepfe,  we  can  have  no  ideas  either  of  fubftance 
or  quality ;  much  lefs  can  we  diftinguifh  thofe  qualities  which 
are  permanent  and  generical,  from  thofe  which  are  temporary 
and  accidental.  But,  fhould  any  one  a(k  the  Dodlor,  upon  what 
principle  his  perfuafion  ^was  founded,  in  afferting,  that  all  milk 
was  nMtn%  and  zUl  gold  yellow,  would  his  anfwers,  upon  his  own 
principles,  amotmt  to  a  proof  of  the  fad  ?  Would  they  even  a- 
xife  to  a  conjedure  in  its  favour  I  It  is  true,-  that  1  never  faw 
milk  which  was  not  fwhite,  nor  gold  which  was  not  yellow :  It  is 
true,  that  1  never  have  heard  of  any  who  had  feen  thefe  fub- 
AaAces  i&vefted  with  different  colours.  The  ideas,  therefore,  of 

whitenefs 
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i;pbiteners  and  mUk,  of  ycHcnmefs  and  gold,  will  ht  adbciated  in 
my  mind  ;  and,  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  and  uniformity  ' 
of  the  appearance,  the  affoctadonwill  be  more  intimate,  thkt  is  to 
fay,  it  will  be  lefs  in  my  power  to  recal  the  idea  of  milk  without 
whitenefs,  or  of  gold  without  yellownefs.  But  the  moft  con- 
ftant  and  intimate  afTociation  of  which  the  human  mind  is  fa* 
fceptible,  can  never  imprefs  a  perfuafion,  that  the  things  and 
qualities,  upon  which  the  aflbciatioil  was  formed,  are  infeparably 
conjoined  in'nature.  I  have  fecn  milk  uniformly  white  ;  I  have 
fcen  other  objects,  of  which  the  colour  was  accidentally  vari^; 
but  thefe  uniformities  and  differences  lead  to  no  inferences  be¬ 
yond  themfelves.  It  will  never  be  maintained,  that  he  who  has 
feen  one  quantity  of  milk  white,  or  one  piece  of  gold  yellow,  has 
the  leaft  reafon  to  conclude,  from  thisphaenomenon,  either  that 
the  fame  colours  will  be  permanent  in  the  identical  quantity  of 
milk  or  mafs  of  gold^  which  he  had  formerly  feen,  or  that  they 
rhuft  uniformly  attend  every  mafs  or  quantity,  which  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  he  may  fee. 

Now,  if  one  fimultaneous  appearance  cannot  be  the  bails  of 
fuch  a  perfuafion,  neither  can  a  thoufand  have  this  effed.  They 
may  be  regarded  as  teftimonies  of  nature,  ^  that  particular  fub- 
ftances  may  be  invefteld  with  particular  qualities;  but  never  that 
they  mufl  be  fo.  If  this  diilindion  between  effential  qualities  and 
variable  adjundfs  confiils  merely  in  this,  that  the  one  are  con-* 
ftantly  and  univerfally  obferved  in  their  objedts,  whereas  the 
others  are  fometimes  abfent,  and  fometimes  prefent,  then  all  oar 
abilradt  reafonings  are  even  lefs  than  conjedfure;  unlefs  there* 
be  fome  law  in  the  very  conftitution  of  the  human  mind,  by 
which  the  general  connedtion  between  fubilances  and  qualities 
is  fuggefted  and  impreffed  on  the  intelledf.  We  do  not  affirm; 
that  this  law,  a  priori^  informs  us,  that  whitenefs  is  an  infeparable 
quality  of  milk,  or  yellownefs  of  gold.  We  only  fay,  that  it 
impreffes  on  the  mind  the  general  convidHon,  that  there  is  in 
nature  a  certain  ncccflity  by  which  particular  fubftances  are  in-^ 
veiled  with  certain  qualities ;  that  thefe  qualities  refult  from  the 
nature  of  the  fubilances  themfelves,  and  that  milk  is  as  neceffari-’ 
ly  white  as  it  is  milk,  unlefs  tinged  with  fome  other  fluid  which 
may  alter  its  colour.  It  mull  be  admitted,  that  we  can  never 
fairly  conclude  from  particulars  to  univerfals.*  'Yet,  upon  Dr 
Prieftley’s  principles,  particulars  are  all  from  which  we,  can  con¬ 
clude  ;  for  no  man  has  ever  feen  the  whole  genus  of  any  objedl  \ 
fo  that  his  inferences  .can  only  be  deduced  from  the  different 
fpecies  containechorfErit,  of  from  the  individuals  of  each  fpecies^ 

V*  •  ' . ^  Now,  . 
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Now,  let  the  DoAor  deal  ingentioufly  with  us,  and  inform- us,- 
whether  the  perfuafion  he  feels^  that  milk  is  uniformly  white 
and  gold  yellow,  be  no  more  than  that  which  arifes  from  his 
never, having  feen  or  heard  of  yellow  milk  or  ^hlte  gold^  He 
perhaps  may  facrifice  the  didlates  of  common  fen/e  to  thepry.  To  / 
him  we  do  not,  however,  appeal  as  our  derniere  refort.  We  ob- 
teft  the  genuine  and  univerfal  feelings  of  human  nature,  Their 
decifion  alone  is  conipetent ;  and  in  it  we  ultimately  reft  the 
caufe. ' 

We  now  proceed  to  a  new  fpecies  of  evidence.  Evidence^  did 
we  fay  ?  The  Doctor  muft  forgive  us,  if,  in  philofophy,  we  caur 
not  immediately  difeard  our  accuftomed  phrafeology.  Thefe 
forms  of  fpeech,  which  may  give  the  Doctor  offence,  are  vete¬ 
rans,  which  have  long  been  inured  to  the  fervice,  and  cannot 
without  reludtance  quit  the  field.  We  ought  to  have  called  it 
A  nrw  fpecies  of  ajfociation ;  for  into  this,  as  its  primaeval  fource, 
it  feems,  all  evidence  muft  be  refolved.  But,  before  we  proceed 
to  examine  his  account  of  this  fpecies,  let  us  premife  a  few  ob- 
fervations  upon  affociation  in  general. 

Is  then  affociation  arbitrary,  or  dependent  on  conne<ftions  e- 
ftabliftied  in  nature,  prior  to  its  formation,  fuch  as  exiftence 
or  non-exiftence,  identity  or  contrariety,  fimilarity  or  diflimi- 
larity,  caufation  or  its  negative;  contiguity  or  diftance  in  time 
or  place?  If  affociation  be  arbitrary,  it  muft  alfo  be  voluntary;- 
if  dependent  on  relations  prior  to  itfelf,  by  what  evidence  are 
thefe  relations  perceived  ?  Will  the  Dodtor  anfwer,  that  affoci¬ 
ation  is  its  own  evidence  ?  If  fo,  then  it  will  follow,  that  all 
prcpofitions  are  equally  felf-evident ;  becaufe  affociation  is  its 
own  evidence,  and  the  only  teftimony  by  which  the  certainty  of 
propofitions  can  be  perceived.  -  Talk  not  of  Jironger  or  lefs  inti- 
mate  affociations.  *  Truth  is  one;  and  whatever  the  mind  hefi- 
tates  to  adniit  as  fuch,  cannot,^  with  refped  to  that  particular 
intellect,  be  true.  No !  But  fill  it  may  be  probable.  Is  then  the 
difference  betwixt  certainty  and  probability  no  more  than  what 
arifes  from  different  degrees  of  affociation?  Will  our  feelings 
give  fan61ion  to  this  ?  Will  the  confequences,  to  which  it  leads, 
be  friendly  to  fcience  ?  I  fear  not.  For  then  every  man  may 
doubt  every  propofttion,  according  as  the  ideas  of  which  it  con- 
fifts  are  more  or  lefs  uniformly  and  intimately  affociated  in  his 
mind.  Befides’,  if  by  affociation  alone  we  muft  prove  affocia¬ 
tion,*  an  inquirer,  who  has  feldom  refleded  that  a  whole  muft  be 
equal  to  its  parts,  or  that,  when  equals  are  fubtradled  from  e-r 
i^uals,  equals  muft  remaiPi  will  be  lefs  certain  of  thefe  propoft? 
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dons,  than  that  the  oak  and  the  ivy,  which  he  has  always  feen 
.  conjoined,  are  united  by  a  natural  and  eflential  connection. 
Thefe  are  Inflances  bf  that  new  fpecies  of  evidence,  which  we 
formerly  mentioned.  But,  when  Dr  Prieftley,  or' his  maft  er  Dr 
Hartley,  (hall  venture  to' allign* any  period,  after  the  terms'^re 
underhood,  when  the  mind  hehtates  to  pronounce  with  full  con¬ 
viction,  that  tfwo  and  two  make  four,  we  lhall  grant  them,  that  in¬ 
tuitive  evidence  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  refult  of  early  and  ha¬ 
bitual  aflbeiation. 

,  It  may,  however,  be  a  quehion,  by  what  aflbeiation  the  ideas 
of  twice  tniM  2iid/httr  come  to  be  reckoned  by  the  mind  the  fame 
thing.  For  every  mode  of  quantity  is  eflentially  dihinCt :  And, 
if  there  be  no  law  in  the  mind,  by  which  thefe  modes  may  be  re- 
folved  one  Into  another,  and  their  coincidence  immediately  dif- 
cbvered,  we  cannot  perceive  upon  what  principle  twice  two  (hould 
be  more  intimately  aflbeiated  with  the  number,  y^ar,  than  with 
eight,  or  any  other  aggregate  of  unites  within  the  reach  of  calcu- 
.  lation.  It  is  therefore  not  only  clear,  that  the  fimplcr  modes 
of  quantity  are  naturally  and  elTentially  connected,  but  that  the 
mind  intuitively,  i.  e.  without  procefs  or  tranfition  from  idea  to 
idea,  immediately  perceives,  and  cannot  but  feel  that  connection 
as  being  eternal  and  immutable,  whenever  .the  connected  ideas 
"are  prefented.  Let  a  child  be  taught  to  aflbeiate  the  ideas  of 
twice  two  with  the  collective  number Jfx,  from  his  earlieft  dawn 
of  reafon,  he  perhaps  may  be  brought  to  tell  you  in  words,  that 
two  and  two  make  fix ;  but,  if  you  examine  him  more  clofely, 
you  lhall  either  find  that  he  does  not  underftand  the  vzords,  or 
.  that  he  contradicts  the  ftrongeft  and  moll  intimate  imprefilons 
of  his  own  mind.  , 

The  Doctor  goes  yet  further,  and  informs  us,  that  the  pro- 
.  cefs  of  the  mind,  in  its  acquifition  of  mathematical  truths,  is 
much  the  fame,  as  when  it  aflfociates  words  with  things.  Wc 
.  grant  him,  that  our  procedure  in  both  thefe  operations  is  gradu¬ 
al  ;  but  we  cannot  admit,  that  the  refult  is  the  fame.  ^  In  every 
particular  fiep  of  a  geometrical  demonftratlon,  the  mind  is  in- 
. difpehfibly  obliged  to  acquiefee  with  full  conviction:  Otherwife 
the  general  truth  to  be  demoftrated  remains  uncertain:  It  is 
true,  that  the  intellect  may  continue  fully  convinced  of  a  mathe- 
'  matical  conclufion,  after  the  niedia  by  which  it  was  already  . pro¬ 
ved  are  effaced  in  our  remembrance.  But  this  is  an  aCt  of  re¬ 
collection.  The  mind,  confeious  that  the  data  upon  which  it 
proceeded  were  not  only,  in  the  time  of  Demonftratlon,  but  muff 
in  all  periods  and  circumftances  be  .armtd  with  irref^ble/con- 
yoL.  II.  5  F  '  viCtion, 
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vidtoii)  can  no  more  helitate  In  its  afTent,  when  the  propofitFon 
becomes  the  object  of  memory,  than  ^  when  it  was  formerly  the 
object  of  demon ftration.  The  cafe  is  quite  otherwife  in  our  af- 
fociations  of  arbitrary  figns  with  ideas  or  things.  A  native 
Frenchman  will  form  the  cloffeft  aflbeiation  between  the  word 
viatfon  and  the  idea  of  a  houfe.  The  word  will  feldom  be  pro¬ 
nounced  without  recalling  the  idea,  and  vice  verfa*,  but  neither 
habit  nor  iophiftry  can  ever  perfuade  “him,  that  there  is  a  natu¬ 
ral  and  immutable  relation  between  the  word  and  the  idea,  as 
between  the  premifes  and  the  conclufion  of  a  mathematical,  or 
even  of  a  logical  propofition.  Tell  the  refleding  native  of  any 
language,  that  the  founds  which  he  employs  are  efTentially  and 
nniverfally  (ignificant  of  the  ideas  which  he  exprefies,  and  he 
will  treat  the  aflertion  with  that  contempt  and  ridicule  which 
it  merits.  In  fhort,  let  your  arbitrary  alTociations  be  as  frequent 
and  uniform  as  you  pleafe,  the  mind  will  always  perceive  the 
ideas  to  be  unconnedled,  and  feel  itfelf  ednfeious  of  a  power  to 
reverfe  the  habit,  and  feparate  the  ideas.  But  furely  DrPriefthy 
would  not  think  favourably  of  that  intelle<fl:,  which  could  afErm, 
from  its  own  convi<5tion,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are 
not  equal  to  two  right  ones. . 

We  have  only  a  few  obfervations  to  make  upon  the  exiftence 
of  external  objects,  before  we  finifli  our  preliminary  ftriftures. 

We  are  told  by  the  Do61or,  that  it  is  poffible  for  the  Deity  to  ex¬ 
cite  in  the  minds  of  all  intelligent  beings  correfpondent  ideas  of 
external  objects,  without  the  interpofiti on  of  matter  ;  fo  that 
either  the' exiftence  or  non-exiftence  of  any  thing  extrinfic  to 
ourfelves  is  no  more  than  a  mere  hypothefts  :  But  the  exiftence 
of  an  external  world  is  the  moft  rational  folution  of  thofe  im- 
preflions  which  we  receive,  or  feem  to  receive,  from  objedls 
without  ourfelves.  But,  why  is  it  the  moft  rational  folution  ? 
Why  was  it  neceftary  that  God  ftiould  create  and  modify  thefe 
elements  as  they  now  appear,  if  the  fame  impreffion  could  be 
made  upon  fenfitive  beings,  without  their  mediation  ?  Though 
we  ftiould  fuppofe  (as  fome  philofophers  have  fuppofed),  that 
feelings  which  refer  us  to  things  extrinfic  to  our  frame  are  de- 
lufive;  yet  this  would  refleft  no  diftionour  on  the  divine  re<ftl- 
tude,  fince  no  delufion  can  be  criminal  which  does  not  imply 
malevolence  or  felfiftmefs  in  the  proje<ftor.  Nor  are  the  corre-  1'^^' 
fpondent  appearances,  die  uniform  changes,  the  regular  fuccef-  I 
fions'of  what  we  call  the  material  even  prefumptive  proofs  I 
in  favour  of  its  exiftence.  For,  in  order  to  regulate  the  aiftions  I 
’  of  uitelllgeut  beiugs,  they  muft  be  a^ed  upon  by  general  laws, 

-  .  •  whether 
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whether  the  ideas  be  excited  immediately  in  their  minds  by  the 
Deity,  or  whether  they  be  imprc/Ted  by  external  things.  On  the 
contrary,  if  matter  be  a  non-entity,  the  Dolor’s  folution  is  ri¬ 
diculous  even  to  the  height  of  abfurdity;  for  it  fcts  fenfe  and 
eafon  in  eternal  and  irreconcileable  oppoiition  the  one  to  the 
}ther.  The  fir  ft:  t^s  us,  that  there  are  fuch.  things  as  heaven 
and'earth,  fun,  moon,  and  ftars :  The  laft  calls  its  evidence  in 
Hicftion,  and  refutes  it  in  every  point.  For  the  teftimony  of 
enfe  alone  is  the  caufe  v^^hy  we  believe  the  exiftence  of  external 
bje^ls.  Now,  if  the  fame  object  is  differently  perceived  by  dif- 
erent  fenfitive  beings,  or  even  by  the  fame  fenfes  on  different 

Ifions ;  if  cohcfion,  magnitude,  gravity,  figure,  be  merely 
ive  to  the  fenfes  by  which  they  are  perceived,  and  more  or 
)erceptible,  according  to  the  frame  and  texture  of  thofe  or- 
to  which  they  are  obvious,  how  can  their  reality  be  afeer- 
d  ?  So  that,  in  order  to  folve  fuch  phaenomena  as  are  real- 
infpicuous  to  our  minds,  we  muft  invent  an  hypothefis, 
:h,  in  the  eye  of  reafon,  is  fubverfive  of  itfelf. 
bus,  we  fear,  that,  unlefs  there  be  a  coiiftitutional  law  in  our 
re,  by  which  we  are  indifpenjtbly  neceffitated  to  believe  the 
:nce  of  things  without  curfelvcs,  in  fpite  of  Dr  Prieftley’s* 
volent  intention  to  fave  the  univerfe  by  an  hypothefis,  this 
ftic  theatre  of  nature,*  this  goodly  fabric  of  heaven  and 
t,  muft  fink  in  eternal  and  irreparable  ruin, 
he  Doctor  may  plead,  in  favour  of  *  that  hypothefis,  for 
:h  he  feems  to  have  fome  predile(ftion,  that  we  muft  be 
ious  of  imputing  feduftive  intentions  to  nature :  For  if  im- 
:ion  be  once  admitted  into  her  councils,  we  know  not  how 
:he  deception  may  lead,  nor  how  fallacious  our  feelings  may 
But  arguments  deduced  from  utility  or  experience  will  ’ 
be  ineffedlual.  We  have  at  prefent  no  witnefs  but  fenfa- 
,.no  objedl  but  truth.  He  might  have  added,  that  there  is 
nftin^ftive  principle  of  veracity  in  ^ the  human  foul,  which 
lediately  compells  her  affent,  whether  to  the  teftimony  of 
e  or  of  any  other  unbiaffed  witnefs,  when  the  propofition 
'ted  implies  no  improbability.  But  this  conceflion  is  fo  fa- 
rablc  to  that  common  fenfe  which  the  Doctor’s  antagonifts  en- 
mur  to  fupport,  that  we  cannot  expedl  it  to  be  eafily  ob- 

[To  be  Continued,) 
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P harTnacopoeid  Cdlegii  Medicorufn  Edinhufgenfis,  8vo,  Edin» 

burgh,  Bell;  London, MxxTV^ji  ‘  ' 

T  HI  S  Js  the  fixth  edition,  which  the  colkge  of  Phyficians 
of  Edinburgh  have  given  of  their  xiifpenfatpry ;  and,  at 
no  period, ,  they  appear  to^have  been  more  (ludious  to  ini  prove 
it.  It  is  particularly  confpicupus for  its  accuracy;  and  itdifeo- 
vers  that  fimplicity,  which Js  ^e  infallible  rcfult  of  difeernment 
and  knowledge.  .  .  ,  . 
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Conjiderations  on  the  prefent  State  of  the  Peerage  of  Scotland*.^  8vo, 
6d.  Edinburgh,  Balfour. 

i  . 

IN  this  paper,  there,  is  ingenuity,  fpirit,  and  elegance. ,  But  in¬ 
genuity,  fpirit,  and  elegance  are  infufficient  weapons  with 
which  to  oppofe  the  influence. of  a  minifter.  And  perhaps  the 
condition,  in.  which  the  Scottifh  nobility  were  fixed  by  the  union, 
has  little  tendency  to  fofler.^  the  .  pride  and ‘  independence  which 
charadlerifed  them  in  undent  times.  The  revolution  of  ages 
brings  along  with. it  new  fituations,  and  different  manners.  The 
ferocious  virtue  of  one  period  is  checked  by  the  maturer  wifdom 
of  another.  As  the  .  ends  of  government  and  the  .advantages  of 
political  order  become  more  underftood,  the  conduct  of  the  fub- 
jedl  affumes  a  lefs  violent  direction.  If  our  nobles  are  lefs  inde¬ 
pendent  than  formerly,  they  are  lefs  turbulent;  -  If,  in  . an  indivi¬ 
dual  capacity,. they  are  lefs  important,  they  are  more  refpedlablc 
as  a  branch  of  a  political  fyftem.  If  the  career  they  run  be  lefs 
fplendid,,it  is  more  .advantageous  to  the  public.  They  aft  lefs 
in  lefs  extremity,  and  are  lefs  expofed  to  the  mad  exertions  of  a 
miflaken  patriotifm,  and  the  mean  adulatioi^of  prerogative. 


*  Lord  Elibank  is  laid  to  be  the  avthor. 
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Cdfi/tderations  on  the  Management  of  George  Hffiofs  HofpitaL  *  De^ 
The  Moft  Impudent  Mak  alive.  4to,  Edinburgh^ 

.  Elliot ;  London;  Murray.  Price  is. 
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‘  The  Load  iwill  enter  into  Ju^ment  with  the  Ancients  of  his 

*  people,  and  the  Princes  thereof ;  for  ye  have  eaten  up  the  Fine- 
«  yard,  the  Spoil  of  the  Poor  is  in  Houfes..  What  mean 

■  *  ye ^that  ye  beat  My  People  to  Pieces,  and  Grind  the  Faces  oi the 

*  Poor?  faith  The  Lord  God  of  Hosts.* 

Ifaiah,  Chap.  iti.  Verfes  14.  15.* 

This  pamphlet  attacks,  in  a  very  (Irenuous  manner,  the  tru- 
ftees  for  the  management  of  Mr  Heriot’s  hofpital;  and, 
though  it  has  been  publiftied  for  fome  weeks,  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  invalidate  the  very  heavy  charges  produced  againft 
them.  It  certainly  contains  many  examples  of  an  improper  par¬ 
tiality,  and  of  a  ftiameful  corruption.  But  it  is  not  our  province 
to  retail  thefe.  Thofe  of  our  readers,  who  wifh  to  be  informed 
of  them,  we.  refer  to  the  work  itfelf. 

It  is  clear  to  a  demonftration,  that  this  charity  Yizs  been  moft 
grofsly  abufed,  and  that  its  profperity  and  the  will  of  its  Foun¬ 
der  have  been  equally  difregarded.  In  common  equity,  it  ought 
to  receive  a  fuitable  compenfation  for  its  Ioffes ;  and  it  much 
concerns  both  jthe  honour  and  the  intereft  of  the  metropolis  of 
Scotland,  that  its  fituation  were  made  a  fubjed  of  inquiry  in 
a  court  of  juftice.  - 

The  liberty  of  expreffion,  in  which  the  author  of  the  Confide- 
rations  indulges  himfelf,  may,  to  many,  appear  reprehenfible. 
But,  perhaps,  it  is  impodible  to  confider  the  ruinous. ftate  to 
which  Mr  Heriot’s  moft  magnificent  donation  has  been  reduced, 
without  feeling  a  lively  fentiment  of  indignation.  Among  the 
actions  and  feenes  which  bring  to  their  performers  the  moft  in¬ 
delible  infamy,  and  which  affeft  other  men  .with  the  greateft 
vivacity  of  difpleafure,  are  thofe;  furely,'  which  injure  the  rights 
of  the  helplcfs,  and  aggravate  human  woe ;  which  violate  the  in¬ 
tentions  of  the  dead,  *  and  reprefs  the  benevolence  of  the' 
pious. 

HISTORY 

•  There  was  feme  time  ago  difperfed,  a  Pamphlet,  entitled  ‘  An  Addrefs  , 
to  the  Citizens  of  Edinburgh,  relative  to  the  Management  of  George  Heriot's 
Hofpital.*  Of  this  work,  an  account  is  given  in  No.  IV. 'of  the  Review, 
The  prefent  publication  coat^ns.the  fubfiance  of  that  pamphlet ;  but  has  ma¬ 
ny  additions  to  it. 
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AMERICA. 

The  fbHf>wing  is  a  letter  joft  received 
from  a  perfon  of  confiderablc  character  in 
Bofton,  brought  by  Captain  l^yde. 

“  1  readily  embrace  this  opportunity  to 
give  yon  fome  account  of  the  date  of  this 
unhappy  province— unhappy  indeed,  iu 
almoft  as  great  a  degree  as  England  in  the 
time  of  the  civil  wars. 

“  The  diftrefs  occaHoned  to  the  town 
by  that  indiferiminating  a6t  which,  by 
ihutting  up  the  port  of  Bodon,  involves 
the  innocent  equally  with  the  guilty.  Teems 
to  be  entirely  abforbed  by  what  is  thought 
a  greater  evil— the  a£l  for  regulating,  or 
rather  altering,  the  conditution  and  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  province,  regardlefs  of 
the  long  enjoyed  charter-privileges.  As 
this  afTeTts  the  whole  province,  and  de¬ 
prives  them  of  what  they  hold  mod  dear, 
the  temper  of  the  people  is  raifed  to  the 
highed  pitch  of  enthuliafm,  and  their  be¬ 
haviour  borders  upon  didradtion. 

The  town  being  guarded  by  five 
regiments  (three  on  the  Common,  one  on 
Tort-hill,  and  one  on  the  Neck)  is  be¬ 
come  the  afylum  of  all  the  country  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  are  TuTpe^ted  of  Toryifm,  or 
who  arc  the  friends  of  government.-— 
The  new  counfcllors,  who  have  not  re- 
figned  their  places— all  the  late  governor’s 
addredbrs,  who  have  not  recanted,  and 
all  who  hold  any  office  in  government, 
are  obliged  to  flee  to  Bodon  for  fhelter 
from  the  fury  of  an  enraged  multitude, 
who  Teem  to  have  laid  afide,  or  lod,  their 
vfual  civility  and  humanity. 

“  The  people  in  Connecticut  province 
have  eTpoufed  the  cauTe  with  more 
warmth  than  in  this,  and  are  determi¬ 
ned  to  purge  their  colony  of  all  Tories. 
To  that  end,  they  have,  after  committing 
other  outrageous  aTts,  attacked  the  £- 
pifcopal  clergy,  and  treated  them  with 
great  indecency.  Mr  Peters,  of  Hebron, 
has  had  his  houTe  befet,  and,  agreeable  to 
higher  example,  his  private  papers  Teized 
(though  without  a  general  warrant,  yet 
by  general  confent  of  the  people),  and  his 
perfon  grofsiy  infulted.  One  Mr  Nicolls, 
an  Epifcopal  clergyman  there,  in  going 
to  a  conyentioo,  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to 
the  rudenefs  of  two  mobs,  who  at  length 
forced  them  to  break  up  the  meeting,  and 
dirperfe."  It  wdll  next  come  to  the  turn  of 
the  Epifcopal  clergy  in  this  province,  if 
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the  troops  fhould  be  withdrawn:  In  that 
cafe  It  is  expefted  the  diurch  of  England 
would  be  wholly  extirpated,  and  her  cler¬ 
gy  banithed.  In  fhort,  i  dread  the  confe- 
quebce,  either  if  parliament  fhould  perfifl 
to  enforce  its  authority  and  oblige  us  to 
fubmit,  as  a  civil  war  would  then  be  ine¬ 
vitable,  lb  highly  raifed  is  the  fpirit  of  the 
people;  or,  fhould  government  recede, 
we  mufl  ever  after  be  fubjed  to  the  mul¬ 
titude  and  have  no  kind  of  government. 
This  province  and  New  Hampfhire  arc  de¬ 
termined  to  have  no  judges  with  falarics 
from  home  ;  and  fuch  is  the  Bate  of  anaii-s 
in  general,  that  you  may  foon  expeft  to 
fee  a  number  of  your  Boflon  people  arrive 
in  England,  in  order  to  avoid  the  dreadful 
feenes  expcfled  to  take  place  here  before 
matters  are  fettled.  All  our  courts  of  juBicc 
arc  fhof  up,  and  all  law  proceedings  flop¬ 
ped  throughout  the  province,  by  order  of 
the  people,  and  all  property  as  uncertain 
and  precarious,  as  if  it  was  Boating  ou  - 
the  Teas.” 

SCOTLAND. 

November  15,  came  on,  at  the 
palace  of  Holy-rood-houfe,  an  eleflion 
of  fixteen  noblemen  to  rcprclent  •  the 
peerage  of  Scotland  in  the  eofuing  parliar 
ment. 

A  lift  of  the  fixteen  Scots  peers  was 
fent  by  the  iecretary  of  ftate,  to  all  the 
Scots  peers  for. their  nomination.  Upon 
the  £arj  of  Morton’s  death,  a  letter  was 
fent,  defiring  them  to  chiife  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  in  his  place. — Upon  the  Duke 
of  A  thole’s  death,  a  third  letter  was  lent, 
defiring  them  to  chufe  the  Earl  of  Caffilis  ; 
in  oppofition  to  whom,  the  patriotic  and 
independent  peers  fet  up  die  Earl  of  E- 
glinton.  ’  . 

After  the  oaths  were  put,  the  Duke  of 
Bucclcugh  gave  in  a  paper  to  the  derk, 
which  he  defiredto  be  minuted,  fignifying 
his  difapprobation  of  thcunconftitutional 
interpofition  of  the  miniftry,  with  regard 
to  the  Scots  peers,  and  the  infult  thereby  > 
put  upon  them ;  and  declared  that  he  vo¬ 
ted  for  the  lift  freely  and  independent¬ 
ly- 

The  Earl  of  Hadding;ton  fhewed  his  ab-- 
horrence  of  the  minifterial  meafurcs,  and 
declared,  that,  although  he  had  a  great  re-, 
gard  for  many  of  the  noblemen  nominated 
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by  the  miniftry,  yet  he  would  not  vote  for 
any  of  them,  excepting  Lord  Breadalbane, 
who  had  teQihed  his  dlLpprobation  of 
miuillerial  lids,  and  was  nominated  by 
the  minidry,  without  any  foliicitation  on 
his  part.  ,  , 

The  Earl  of  Haddington  voted  for 
the  Earls  of  fircadalbanc  and  Eglintoa 
only. 

I'he  Earl  of  Selkirk,  after  dating  the 
violation  done  to  the  con  dilution  by  the 
miniderial  interference,  and  the  infults  of> 
fered  to  the  peerage,  moved,  that,  fince 
the  efforts  made  formerly  had  not  had  the 
defired  effeA,  a  petition  might  he  drawn 
up  by  the  independent  peers,  dcfiring  his 
Majedy  to  order  his  miniders  not  to  in¬ 
terfere  for  the  future  in  the  eledion  of 
Scots  peers.  This  motion  was  fcconded 
by  the  Earl  of  Haddington.  The  Earl  of 
Dalhoulie  and  Lord  Cathcart  faid,  this 
was  an  improper  place  and  time  to  difeufs 
any  point  of  that  kind  ;  that  they  would 
meet  at  any  other  place  on  a  future  day 
and  give  their  opinions  on  the  quedion. 
At  prefent}  they  were  no  regular  court, 
had  no  prefes,  were  fubjedfed  to  no  rules, 
and,'  were  debates  of  that  kind  to  take 
place,  the  greated  confudon  would  enl'ue, 
and  they  would  become  rather  like  a  Po- 
lilh  diet  than  a  meeting  of  Scots  pe;:rs. — 
Lord  Selkirk  replied,  that,  if  the  prefent 
xneafures  were  allowed  to  go  on,  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  peers  of  Scotland  would  indeed 
become  like  a  Polifh  diet ;  but,  like  it  too, 
be  hoped  the  peers,  when  their  liberties 
were  infringed,  would  judify  them  with 
the  points  of  their  fwoids.  , 

Lord  Selkirk  at  lad  copfented  to  this 
•  propofol ;  laid,  he  hoped  the  noble  Lords 
would  call  a  meeting  foon,  and  that  it 
diould  be  in  the  palace  of  Holyroodhoufe, 
as  there  was  no  place  more  ht  for  telling 
the  King  trutli  than  in  his  own  pa¬ 
lace.  ' 

The  Duke  of  Buccleugh  faid,  he  did 
not  think  there  ’was  any  occajion  to  call  a 
meetings  or  to  petition  his  Majefty  ;  that  he 
looked  upon  the  miniltcr  s  letter  as  a  per- 
fonal  affront,  to  which  he  gave  an  anlwer 
in  fuch  drong  terms,  that  he  had  not  re¬ 
ceived  another,  nor  believed  he  ever 
would ;  and,  if  every  peer  would  write 
fuch  an  anfwer  as  he  did,  he  was  perfua- 
ded  the  minidry  would, no  longer  trouble 
any  of  them  with  fuch  Utters. 

The  Earl  of  Ahoyne,  before  voting, 
faid,  that  he  very  much  felt  the  indignity 
.  done  to  the  peers  of  Scotland  by  the  mi¬ 
niderial  letter,  and  would  heartily  unite 
with  thofe  noble  Lords  who  were  for  ta¬ 
king  proper  mcafurcs  to  put  an  end  to  fo 
,/• 


fhameful  an  infringement  of  the  freedom 
of  ele^Hon  ;  that  he  would  vote  for  the  ' 
Earl  of  Eglintoa,  as  one  who  had  let  up 
upon  an  independent  footing;  that  he 
would  alfb  vote  for  the  fifteen  peers  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  minidry ;  becaufe,  altho* 
he  did  not  like  their  being  nominated  by 
the  court ;  jet  he  coufidered  them  as  very 
well  deferving  the  honour  of  being  cho- 
fen ;  that  there  were  no  other  candidates, 
and  that  he  did  not  chafe  to  vote  for  no¬ 
ble  Lords,  who  had  not  aiked  to  be  elec¬ 
ted,  aud  to  whom  it  might  not  be  agree¬ 
able. 

Lord  Elibank  fpoke  with  his  ufual  elp** 
quencc.  He  voted  only  for  the  Earls  of 
•  Eglinton  and  Breadalbane,  as  lupporters 
of  independency ;  for  the  Earl  of  GalU- 
way,  becaufe  he  had  promifed  to  hirn  before 
‘  he  faw  his  name  in  the  miniderial  lid;  and 
for  Lord  Vifeount  Irwin,  becaufe  a  kioA 
of  ilur  having  been  thrown  upon  his  Lord- 
fhip  as  a  Itraiiger  in  this  countr^^  he  was 
,  defirous  to  wipe  it  off,  as  far  as  his  vote 
could  go. 

The  noblemen  prefent  who  voted  for 
the  Earl  of  Eglinton  were,  the  Duke  •£ 
BiKclcugh,  Earls  of  Crawford,  Eglinton, 
Moray,  Kelly,  Pladdington,  Galloway, 
Selkirk,  Aboyne,  Dundooald,  Brcad4- 
bane,  Hyndford,  Lord  Vife.  Irwin;  Lords 
Sommervillc,  Elibank,  Kinnaird.  Pro¬ 
xies,  the  Earls  of  Dumfries,  Strathmore, 
Dclorainc.  Signed  lid.  Lord  Elphin- 
don. 

For  the  Earl  of  Caflilis,  prefent,  Duke- 
of  Gordon ;  Earls  of  Errol,  Cadllis,  Home, 
Lauderdale,  Loudon,  Dalhoufie,  L^ven, 
Korthelk,  ^karras,  Aberdeen,  Rofeber- 
ry;  Lords  Forbes,  Cathcart,  Stmpk,  CoJ- 
vili,  Napier,  Kirkcudbright.  .  Proxies, 
Earl  of  Hopeton;  Lords  Salton,  Belha- 
ven,  Ruthven,  Rollo.  Signed  lids,  Earls 
of  Abeicorn,  March,  Marchmont,  Port- 
more,  Bute ;  Lords  Elphinlton,  Lindores, 
Ballindcah,  Newark. 

The  numbers  were  thus. 

For  E- Eg  LI  For  £.  Cassius^ 

Prefent  1 6  Prefent  IB 

Proxies  3  Proxies  s 

Lid  .  I  Lid  9 

% 

XO  S2, 

There  were  alfo  two  lids,  which  had 
been  figned  before  the  deaths  of  the  Duke 
of  Athole  and  the  Earl  of  Morton,  with 
their  names  inferted.  All  the  peers,  ex¬ 
cept  a  few,  voted  for  the  other  fifteen 
peers,  in  the  fubfeqenut  lid. 

I'he  fixteen  noblemen,  elcd^ed  that  day 
to  reprefent  the  peerage  of  Scotland  i9 
parliament,  ar^ 
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Duke  of  Ooi^oh  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
Earl  of  Cafliiis  Earl  of  March 

Earl  of  Strathmore  £.  of  Marchmont 
Earl  of  Abercorn  Earl  of  Rofcberry 
Earl  of  Galloway  Earl  of  Bute 
Earl  of  I^KHidon  •  L.  Vife.  Stormont 
Earl  of  Dal hou fie  ’  Lord- Vife.  Irwin 
'  Earl  of  Breadaibane  Lord  Cathcart, 

The  Earls  of  Galloway, Dalhoufie, Bread- 
albane,  Aberdeen,  and  Cafliiis,  are  the  new 
peers  who  come  in  place  of  the  Duke  of 
Athole,  Marquis  of  Lothian,  the  Earls  of 
•Dunmore,  Stair,  and  Errol. 

•  AIast  of  the  Members  of  ParHamant  e- 

UBed  for  Scot  la  n  d. 

Oft.  20.-  County  of  Roxburgh,  Sir  Gil- 
-bert- Elliot. 

21.  County  of  Fife,  Gen.  Scott. 

22.  County  of  Selkirk,  John  Pringle 
ofHaining,  Efq; 

24.  County  of  Berwick,  James  Pringle, 
younger  of  Stitchill. 

County  of  Renfrew,  John  Crawford, 

Efq; 

2d.  County  of  Stirling,  Mr  Dundas  of 
‘  Caftlecarry. 

27.  County  of  Forfar, 'Lord  Panmure. 
County  of  Peebles,' James  -Montgomc- 

•  ry,  Efq;  Lord  Advocate. 

County  of  Nairn,  Cofmo  Gordon  of 
‘Clunie,  Efq; 

County  of  Rofs,  the  hon.  James  Stewart 
Mackenzie,  Lord-privy*feal. 

28.  County  of  Lanark,  Andrew  Stew- 
‘art,  Efq;  writer  to  the  fignet. 

29.  County  of  Haddington,  Sir  George 
Suttie. 

County  of  Aberdeen,  Alexander  Gar¬ 
den  of  Troup,  Efq; 

31.  Boroughs  of  Lanark,  Linlithgow, 
Peebles,  and  Selkirk,  Sir  James  Cockburo, 
Bart. 

Haddington,  Lauder,  Dunbar,  North- 
Berwick,  and  Jedburgh,  Capt.  John  Mait¬ 
land. 

Perth,  Dundee,  Forfar,  Cupar,  and  St 
Andrew's,  George  DempB'er,  Efq; 

Glafgow,  Renfrew,  Rutherglen,  and 
Dunbarton,  Lord  iFrederick  Campbell. 

EaBer  and  WeBer  Anftruther,'Kilrcnny, 
'Cratl,  andPittenweem,  Philip  AnBruther, 
Elq;  Con  of  Sir  John  AnBruther, 

Kirkcaldy,  Dyfart,  Kinghoru,  and 
BurntiBand,  John  JohnBone  of  Denovan, 
Efq;  , 

Inverkekhing,  Dunfermline,  Queenf- 
ferry,  Culrofs,  a*d  Stirling,  Col.  Camp¬ 
bell. 

Nov.  3.  County  of  Clackmannan,  Col. 
Halph  Abercrombie. 

Dumfries,  Major  Laurie. 

Elgin  and  Forres,  the  Hon.  Arthur 
DttfTojf  Ortuwn.  brether  of  the  earl  of 
Eife. 


Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  ^MfSldWart 
'of  CaBleBewart. 

Boroughsof  Tain*,  Dingwall,- Wick,'  dec. 
Col.  James  Grant  of  Ballendalloch. 

'  Wigson,  Ncw-Gallowdy,  &c.  Mr-Da(h- 
wood,  brother-in-law  to  the  Earl  of  Gal- 
i  loway. 

•Dumfries,  Sanquhar,  8cc.  Capt.  Dou- 
glas. 

Aberdeen,  Montroie,  &c.  ^the  Hon. 
Thomas  Lyon,  Elq; 

Air,  Irvine,  Rotbfay,  Campbelton,  and 
Invcrar)',  Sir  George  Macartney,  fon-in- 
law  of  the  Earl  of  Bute. 

•  Elgin,  Cullen,-  Banff,  and  Kintbre,  Col. 
Morres,  tatber-in*law  of  the  Duke  of 
Gordon. 

County  of  Sutherland,  the  Hon.  James 
Wcmyfs  of  Wcmyfs,  Efq; 

Perth,  the  Hon.  Col. James  Murray,  Efq; 

Argyie,  Col.  Adam  LivingBon. 

Wigton,  Capt.  Hugh  Stewart  of  Glaf- 
feiton,  Elq; 

Dunbarton,  Sir  Archibald  EdmonBone 
of  Duntreath,  Bart.  . 

Bute,  the  Hon.  James  Stewart,  Efq;  fe- 
cond  fbn  of  the  Earl  of  Bute. 

Orkney,  Thomas  Dundas,  Efq;  young¬ 
er  of  Carron-bilL 

Edinburgh,  Sir  Laurence  Dundafs. 

Linlithgow  Biire,  Sir  William-Augu- 
Bus  Cunyngham. 

Ayr,  Sir  Adam  Fcrgufl'on. 
invernefs,  Gen.  Simon  Fraftr. 

Kincairdine,  Lord  Adam  Gordon. 

Banff,  Earl  of  Fife. 

Edinburgh  county,  Mr  Sollicitor  Dun- 
das. 

A  great  deal  of  converfation  has  of  late 
bean  occaBoned  among  the  inhabitants, 
by  the  expence  incurred  in  treating  about 
the  fufpenfion  of  the  New  Bell ;  [fuppofed 
to  be  about  eighty  or  one  hundred 
pounds];  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that 
ibme  patriotic  citizen  will  do  the  com¬ 
munity  the  juBicc  to  promote  a  legal  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  matter.  The  waBc  of  re^ 
venue  by  tavern  bi//Sj  under  the  pretence 
of  deliberating  on  buBnefs,  has  grown,  it 
is  commonly  tflcrted,  to  a  moB  enormous 
length.  No  expence  can  be  more  unne- 
ceflary,  and  none  can  be  more  (hameful. 
A  production  of  fuch  bills  for  a  twelve¬ 
month,  would  edify  and  aBonifh  the  pub¬ 
lic  ;  and,  K,  in  trivial  cafes,  there  is  fucli 
grdfs  malver&tion,  what  is  to  be  expcClcd 
in  regard  to  matters  more  impt^ant  ? 

One  of  the  churches  of  this  chy  is  (b 
little  attended,  that  the  charitable  contri¬ 
butions  of  the  hearers  for  both  diets, 
feldom  exceed  a  few  fhBKn^  .  This  a- 
Bonifhing  defalcation  muB  convince  the 
magiBrates  how  ueccBkry  it  is  to  be  atten- 
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live  how  they  fuj^ply  vacant  charges,  o- 
therwife  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  muff 
in  a  little  time  be  loaded  with  the  oppref- 
five  tax  of  a  poor*s-rate. 

On  the  1 2th  November,  .the  court  of 
fefiion  opened  for  the  winter.  Immedi* 
ately  after  the  Lord  Prefident  had  taken 
his  (eat,  he  moved,  that  application  fboutd 
be  made  to  the  magilirates  for  the  remo¬ 
val  of  the  many  nuifances  with  which  the 
High-dreet  was  infeded ;  and  his  Lord*^ 
(hip  obferved,  that,  if  the  Ma^idrates  ne- 
gl^ed  to  give  proper  direOions  for  an- 
fwering  the  ^purpole  of  this  requifition, 
be  would  apply  to  the  iheriff  of  the 
county  for  their  removal. 

It  is  expeOed,  that  the  rebuke  of  this 
mod  elegant  and  attentive  judge  will  have 
a  proper  efFe^  It  is  fomewhac  remark¬ 
able,  that  the  magidrates  of  the  fird  bo¬ 
rough  of  Scotland  Iho'uld,  in  almod  eve¬ 
ry  refpe^t,  give  fo  bad  an  example  to  in¬ 
ferior  ones.  U  would  feem,  that  they 
had  entered  into  a  covenant  to  neglect  e- 
very  branch  of  their  duty. 

On  the  aid  of  October  lad.  Colonel 
Campbell,  after  being  returned  member 
of  parliament  for  the  boroughs  of  Dum- 
fermline,  &c.  made  the  following  fpcech 
to  his  condituehts. 

“  Gentlemen, 

You  have  this  day  conferred  on  me  the 
highed  honour  1  ever  experienced  in  my 
life.  You  have  dignified  me  with  the  ti¬ 
tle  of  your  reprefentative ;  and  you  have 
intruded  me  with  your  liberties,  the  mod 
exalted  confidence  a  Britidi  fubje^f  can  re¬ 
ceive. 

A  didin£tion  fo  honourable  calls  on 
me,  in  the  dronged  manner,  to  judify 
the  good  opinion  you  are  pleafed  to  en¬ 
tertain  of  me,  and  to  exprefs,,  with  grati¬ 
tude,  how  much  I  confider  myfclf  indebt¬ 
ed  to  you  for  this  fingular  indance  of  your 
regard. 

As  1  have  been  hitherto  chiefly  employed 
abroad  in  the  fervice  of  my  native  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  bed  of  kings,  fo  (hall  I  hence¬ 
forth  be  occupied  at  home  in  maintaining 
the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  my  fel¬ 
low-citizens. 

Confeious  to  myfelf,  that  the  duties 
of  a  reprefentative  cannot  be  more  faith¬ 
fully  difeharged  than  by  preferving  that 
conlidency  and  integrity  of  condii£l  which 
can  alone  procure  me  the  afledtions  of  bor 
ned  men,  1  am  determined  to  make  that' 
the  principal  objeft  of  my  care,  and  on 
every  occafion  to  approve  myfclf  not  only 
a  zealous  friend  to  the  conditution  and 
commerce  of  thefe  kingdoms,  but  alfo  a 
warm  and  deady  fupporter  of  the  trade 
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and  manufafhires  of  this  particular  di- 
dri£t  which  I  have  the  hdnour  to  repre- 
fent.  Jn  (hort,  gentlemen,  you  may  be 
adiired,  that  thole  powers,  with  which 
you  have  this  day  lb  generoufly  intruded 
me,  (hall,  as  long  as  I  live,  be  exerciled 
in  your  fcrvice  with  honour  and  fidelity. 

A  conteded  election,  .  like  that  which 
I  have  experienced  on  this  occafion,  gene¬ 
rally  opens  the  doors  of  faction  and  of 
party,  and  introduces  a  degree  of  diden- 
fion,  which  is  but  too  often  attended  with 
the  word  of  conl'equences.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  the  duty  of  every  honed  man  to  ufe 
his  utmod  efforts  to  extinguifh  all  animo- 
fity.  The  conted  being  now  over,  cool 
reafoning  Ihoul.l  take  place ;  and  our 
good  fenle  (hould  indruA  us,  as  Chridi- 
ans,  to  forgive  and  forget.  We  have  all 
our  foibles,  our  whims,  and  our  follies,' 
and  few  of  us,  believe  me,  are  without 
our  faults.  Permit  me,  therefore,  in  the 
mod  drenuous  terms,  to  entreat  an  entire 
oblivion  of  all  our  pad  animofitics,  and 
that  cordial  friend  (hip  may  henceforth 
bolt  the  gates  of  frantic 
There  is  not  a  gentleman  you 

who  wilhes  for  harmony  in  your  councils 
with  more  fincerity  than  1  do ;  nor  one 
whofe  exertions  are  more  ferioufly  devo¬ 
ted  to  render  that  harmony  perpetual.  If, 
therefore,  1  can  be  ufeful  in  healing  up 
the  late  breaches  made  in  your  Ibciety,  I 
declare  to  you  it  will  give  me  inexprelC- 
blc  joy  ;  and  happy  (ball  1  be  indeed,  if 
my  bed  endeavours  are  found  c(fe£lual,** 

In  our  lad,  fcveral  conjcthircs,  concern¬ 
ing  the  manner  in  which  a  letter  fubferibed 
Zjaw.  Dundas,  was  proaired,  were  given. 
Since  that  time  a  letter  has  app>eared  in 
the  news-papers,  faid  to  be  addrefled  to 
Colonel  Archibald  Campbell,  which  feems 
to  throw  a  new  light  upon  the  matter. 
This  letter  is  aderted  to  have  been  found 
in  the  podcflion  of  David  Main,  clerk  to 
Mr  Hart.  It  contains  expreflions  of  gra¬ 
titude  to  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dreded;  and  gives  a  long  and  circutndan* 
tial  account  of  Main’s  departure  from  £- 
dinburgh,  and  of  his  anxie^  to  eicape  un¬ 
noticed.  It  Hkewife  gives  drong  indances 
of  his  having  betrayed  his  mader.  Main, 
foon  after  he  left  Edinburgh,  was  purfued 
to  London  by  Mr  Hart,  who  at  la(f  appre^ 
bended  him  at  Dovv.  He  was  commit¬ 
ted  to  prifon;  and,  it  is  faid,  has  fiuce  been 
liberated  upon  bail.  He  is  accuifed  of 
robbing  his  mader,  and  of  abdra^n?  pa¬ 
pers  from  his  repofitories.  Thiv  affair  is 
now  the  fiibje^t  of  legal  dilquifition  ;  and 
therefore  improper  to  d^cu^d  ia 
place. 
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A  mural  monument  was. crc^ed  on  the 
aid  of  November,  in  the  Grayfrjars 
church-yard,  in  memory  pf  the  late  cele¬ 
brated  Mr  CoUn  M‘Laurin,  profeffor  of 
inathematicks  in  the  univerfity  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  with  the  following  inicription  ; 

-  Infra  fitus  eft 

'  Mathcf.  olim  in  Ac.  Ed.  Prof. 

*  Elcftos  ipfo  Kewtono  fiiadente.  ^ 
II.  (unc)  L.  (apidem)  P.  (ofuit) 

F.  (iiius). 

Non  ut  nominx  paterno  confulat, 

Nam  tali  aiixilio  nil  eget ; 

Sed  lit,  in  hoc  infclici  campo, 

Ubi  LuOiis  regnant  et  Pavor, 
'Mortalibus.prorfos  non  abfit  Solaliuni : 

Hujus  enim  fcripta  evolve, 
Meptcm.qne,  tantarum  rcrum  caj^acem, 

.  Corpori  caduco  ruperftitem,  crede.' 

MARRIAGE. 

Nov.  XI,  At  Edinburgh,  Allan  Mac- 
conochic*,  Efq;  Advocate,  to  Mifs  Betty 
■Wcllwood,  daughter  of  Robert  Wcllwqod 
of  Pit  liver,  Efq; 

Nov.  14.  At  London,  the  Countefs  of 
Carlyle,  of  a  daughter. 

8.  At  London,  the  Duchefs  of  Man- 
chefter,  of  a  fbn. 

x5,  Mrs  Campbell  of  Albnifh,  of  a 
daughter. 

DEATHS. 

Sept.  xj.  At  Fairnington,  George  Ru¬ 
therford' of  Fairnington,  Elq;  wruer  to' 
the  fxgnct. 

At  Annan,  aged  87,  John  Johnfton  of 
GaUabaaks,"  Efq: 

x8-  At  Jaermina  in  Sicily,  the 
Right  Hon.  Sholco  Douglas,  Earl  of  Mor¬ 
ton. 

31.  At  ^clllborough  in  Leiceflerlhire, 
Lord  Vifeotint  Wentworth, 

Nov.  4.  At  Aberdeen,  John  Finlayfon, 
Efq;  collcOor  of  txcile  in  iliat  town. 

4.  At  Gafk,  Mrs  Oliphant  of  Gaik. 

5.  At  Dunkcld,  of  a  fnort  hci  Vous  fe¬ 
ver,  in  the  4<)th  year  of  his  age,  his  (irate 
John  Duke  of  Ajtholc,  Marquis  of  I'ulli- 
hardinc,  &c.  His  Grace^  in  1764,  iuc- 
cetded  his  uncle,  the  fecotid  Duke  of  A- 
tholc.  He  married  his’eoufin,  Lady  Char- 
lohtf,  now  Baronefs  Strange,  by  which 
marriage  the  heirs-male  and*  of  line  of 
this  illuflrious  family  were  'conjoined. 
In  1764,  the  Duke  made  a  contra^  with 
the  government  for  the  fale  and  furrender 
of  the  I  lie  of  Man,  together  with  its  rega¬ 
lities,  fraochifes,  and  fca-ports ;  all  which 
were  aobexed,  by  a'A  of  parliament,  to  the 


crown,  on  payment  of  70,000  I.  reiervitig 
to  his  Grace  his  edate  therein,  manor- 
rights,  patronage  of  the  bllhopric,  hono¬ 
rary  fcrvicc  at  the  coronation,  &c.  And 
his  Majcdy  was  further  pleafcd,  in  confi- 
deratxon  of  the  faid  Turrender,  to  grant' by 
his  letters,  bearing  date  July  10  jjCSt  a, 
penfion  of  zooo  annum^  upon  the  i- 
rifh  edabliniment,  to  the  Duke  and  Dn- 
chefs  during  their  lives,  The  Ifle  of  Man 
fell  into  the  famil^y  of  Athole  in  1735,  on  , 
the  deccafe  of  the  tenth  Earl  of  Derby. — ► 
His  Grace  has  left  a  numerous  ifTuc. 

S  At  Edinburgh,  the  Right  Hon. 
Mrs  Eleonora  bothw’cl!,  daughter  of  the 
dcccalcd  Henry  Lord  Holyroqdhoufe. 

9.  At  Congalton,  James  Hepburn 
of  Keith,  Efq; 

9.  At  Uallachallan,  pcrthlhifc,  David 
Homc-Stewart  of  Argathy,  E^q; 

15.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Hon.  Mrs  Na¬ 
pier,  wife  of  the  Hon.  Capt.  Charles  Na¬ 
pier. 

15.  At  Aberdeen,  aged  71,  George 
Scott,  Efq; 

16.  At  Kilgrafloun,  I'crthihire,  'Mrs 
Craigie  of  Kilgrafloun. 

-  ■  — .  At  Hampton,  the  Countefs-dowa- 
gcr  of  Effingham. 

-m  At  Edinburgh,  Mifs  Anne-Mary 
Erfkine,  eldefl  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Hen¬ 
ry  Erfkinc. 

X7.'  At  Edinburgh,  Alexander  Orr, 
Efq;  of  Waicrfidc,  writer  to  the  ligixct. 

N9TES  to  CORRESP9NDENTS. 

A  Defence  is  recciyed  of  the  Fafhionable 
Daughter. 

‘  The  Ass  and  the  City-Counsellor;  a 
Parallel,  will  appear  in  our  next. '  ' 

My  CO  and  Argol,  a  pa  floral  Poem 
and  Verfes,  b^  F.  M.  K.  arc  rcccivedi 
,  A  Proof  of  the  Existence  of  the 
Deity,  in  a  Scries  of  Propofitions,  in 
our  next.  '  '  •  ■  ^  ‘  . 

The  ANTKijJ  iTi  ES  of  Strathmore 
and  the  adjacent'  Country,  are  received. 

It  gives  us  pleafure  to  find,  that  gentlemen 
in  (iifferent  counties  of  ScoHaiid  begin  Co 
follow  the  example  of  the  judicious  Au¬ 
thor  of  life  Antiquities  of  Stirling fbirc. 

A  number  of  other  papers  are  under 
confidcration.  '  • 

The  future  Numbers  of  this  Mif- 
cellany  will  be  printed  in  Columns;  a 
method  which  will  enable  ic  to  compre¬ 
hend  a  greater  variety  of  articles.  This 
,  improvement  is  the,  liigge^on'  of  icveral 
^  TOrrefpoodents,  to  whom '.the  work  has 
been  much  indebted ;  and  k  is  hoped  will, 
in  general,  be  acceptable.  1 


The  end 
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333.  Treaty  between  Pruflia  and  Po¬ 
land,  xio.  The  parliament  opened, 
and  the  King's  fpeech,  %i%,  Addrefs 
of  the  houfe  of  Lords,  ib.  The  King's 
anfwer,  Siege  of  Siliftria  raifed, 

»74.  Proceedings  of  parliament  rela¬ 
tive  to  an  accufation  again fl  the  fpeaker 
in  a  public  news  paper,  X74.  Letter 
from  the  fheriffs  of  London  to  John 
Wilkes,  and  his  anfwer,  xjH,  Premi¬ 
ums  for  the  encouragement  of  Scots 
filherics,  178.  '  Infurrc^ion  in  Ruflia, 
»33i  Proceedings  of  parliament 

with  regard  to  the  Boflonians,  333. 
Subfiance  of  the  Boflon  bill,  389.  Hill 
brought  in  for  emancipating  colliers 
and  falters,  390.  A^ls  paflcd,  390, 
391.  A^  enabling  MeArs  Douglas, 
Heron,  and  Co.  to  redeem  their  annui¬ 
ties,  391.  Proceedings  of  the  general 
aifembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 
446.  Behaviour  of  the  Boflonians  up¬ 
on  receipt  of  the  port  bill,  |oi.  Debates 
on  the  literary  property  bill,  501, 
Broad  cloth  manufacture  recommended 
in  Scotland,  503.  Behaviour  of  the 
native  of  Otaheite,  558.  Storm  atCharlef-- 
town,  559.  Peace  between  Ruflia  and 
and  Turkey  concluded,  diz.  Ameri¬ 
can's  folemn  league  and  covenant,  613. 
Letter  from  New  York,  explaining  the 
conduct  of  the  Americans,  ib.  Trea- 
fury's  order  relative  to  the ,  weight  of 
gold-coin,  615..  Letter  concerning 
New  York^  64$.  Letter  to  Gen.  Gage, 
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ib.  Election  of  Edinburgh  magiflrates, 
fix;  their  condnCt  in  electing  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  parliament,  7x1,  &c.  A  letter 
of  Sir  Laurence  Dundas,  defiring  his 
agent  to  bribe  fundry  perfons  in  the 
Diinfermline  diftriCt  of  boroughs,  wi^  ' 
remarks,  7x4.  Reflections,  political 
and  moral,  by  an  eminent  divine  of  the 
city  of  Edinburgh,  7x7.,  ^ 

Hooper,  a  review  of  his  rational  recrea¬ 
tions,  6ss 

Howard's  fiege  of  Tamor  reviewed,  207. 

j 

James  I.  fpecimens  of  his  familiar  letters, 
67,  .xo,  ixi,  75$,  Of  bis  poetry, 

XXI 

Jefuits,  their  fupprelHon  in  Italy,  sx.  E- 
pitaph  on  their  definition,  139 
infeription  in  memory  of  Eleanor  Jenkin- 
ibn,  671 

on  Tobias  Smollet,  X4,  4x1 

- George  Baillie  of  Jerrifwood,  84 

•  Lady  Grifcl  Baillie,  4x1 

- James  Thomfon  the  poet,  ib 

—  ■■■  Edwin,  4XX 

on  the  foundation  (lone  of  the 
Rcgiftcr-officc,  Js8 
———on  Mr  M*Laurin,  7H6 

K 

Karnes,  Lord,  a  review  of  his  Sketches  on 
the  Hiflory  of  Man,  310,  376, 430,494, 
5SS 

Killigrew's  account  of  the  poflcfEon  of  the 
nuns  at  Loudun,  449 
Kincaid,  the  Hon.  Mrs,  her  character, 
6j6 

Knox,  John,  the  reformer,  a  character  of 
him,  517 

L 

Latimer,  extraCt  from  his  fermons,  i8z 
Laughton's  hiflory  of  Egypt  reviewee},  500 
L.eland,  a  review  of  his  hiflory  of  Ireland, 
97 

Letters,  familiar  ones  of  James  I.  67 
Literary  news,  18,  1x9,  t8o 
Literature,  anecdotes  of  Scottifh,  $ 
Littleton,  ode  occafloned  by  his  death,  xy 
Loch's  letters  on  the  trade  and  manufac-  ^ 
’  tures  of  Scotland,  reviewed,  611 
—his  letter  to  the  magiflrates  of  £- 
dinburgh,  7x3' 

Lorimer  Dr,  his  fermon  on  the  duty  of 
holding  faith,  reviewed,  X19 
Love  and  marriage,  bad  efleCts  of  precipi¬ 
tancy  in  them,  515 

Louis  XIV.  character  of  him  by  Chefler« 
field,  5x5 

Luc  .De,  an  account  of  his  diicoveries  re¬ 
lating  to  the  barometer  and  thermome¬ 
ter,  i$s,  $$t 
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Macbeatb^tragedy  of,acrkique  upon  it, 5x6 
McKenzie,  Sir  George,  on  the  advantages 
of  the  Scotcifh  idiom  in  the  'eloquence 
of  the  bar,  5x4 

M*Lanrin,  Mr,  a  review.of  his  decifions  in 
remarkable  criminal  cafes,  549 
M*Millan,  John,  achara^erof  him,  334  ■ 
Magidrates  of  Edinburgh,  their  propofal 
for  a  poors-rate,  54 

- Recount  of  the  caufc  between  them 

and  Mr  Walter  Ferguian,  no.  Fte- 
folve  to  appeal  it,  167.  Decree  of  the 
court  of  fellion  affirmed,  333 
■  ■  ■complaints  agaiofl  them, 

-  - . threatened  with  a  profecution  for 

appointing  Dr  Hcniy  morning-Ie^urer, 
334 

— r-their  negligence  with  regard  to  the 
begging  poor,  394 

— ■  gain  their  caulc  concerning  the  im- 
poifs,  514 

— ^T—confinc  the  ftreet-beggars,  5to  • 
— «— ^intimate  their  intention  of  applying 
to  parliament  to  enable  them  to  make  a 
new  road  to  Leith,  570 
— — —hiftory  of  their  conduft  in  electing 
a  member  of  parliament,  7xx 
—their  midnight-invitation,^  with  re¬ 
marks',  ib 

Marlborough,  Duke  of,  chara^ler  of  him 
by  Chefferfield,  5x4 

Marriages,  lifts  of,  i5?J,  xx3.a8o, 

391,  448,  ^04,  s6o,  5x5,  571,  718 
Mary,' Queen  of  Scots,  bcrchara^er,  57 
Maxims  and  thoughts,  74,  iBo,  407,  696 

- by  Chefterficid,  5x4,  5x7 

Monboddo,  Lord,  a  review  of  his  origin 
and  progrefs  of  language,  vol.  11.  3x0, 
3<57,  413 

Monro,  Dr  Alexander,  late  profeflbr  of 
anatomy  in  the  onivetfity  of  Edinburgh, 
his  life,  30X,  337 

Montt^fe,  Marquis  of,  account  of  his  con¬ 
demnation  and  execution,  119 
Murray,  Lord  Mansfield,  a  charafter  of 
him  by  Chefterficid,  474 
N 

Nuns,  an  account  of  the  poftcflion  of  them 
at  Loud un,  449 

O  . 

Ogilvie  oh  compofition  reviewed,  484 
Omar,  adventures  of,  131,  X38,  190 
Oflian’s-hall,  a  country-dance,  140 
Oiwald,  Dr,  his  cbrrelpondcnce  with  Dr 

-  I'rieftlcy,  6x4 

Otaheite,  account  of  the  manners  and  go¬ 
vernment  of  its  inhabitants,  ^0.  An 
account  of  a  native  of  it,  558 
P  * 

Paifley,  defeription  of  its  trade  and  manu-  t 
fadtures  557 ^ 

^arliamect,  proof  of  au  early  reprefenta« 


tion  of  the  people,  14.  Proceeding! 
'relative  to  an*  accufation  againft  the 
fpeaker  in  WoodfaTl*s  Public  Adverti- 
tifer,  a  74.  Proceedings  with  regard  to 
the  Boftohians,  333,  Subftance  of  the 
Bofton-bill,  389.  Bill  for  emancipating 
colliers  and  falters  allowed  to  be  brought 
in,  390.  Bills  pafted,  390,  391,  Aft 
enabling  Meftrs  Douglas, '  Heron,  and 
Co.  to  redeem  rheir  annuities,  391  De¬ 
bates  on  the  literary-property  bill,  501. 
The  Patriot,  744 

Pennant's  obfervationson  the  trade  of  Scot¬ 
land,  554 

Perry,  his  man  of  bufineftvevicwed,  559 
Petrarque,  pidture  of  Laura,  his  niiftrefs, 
-111 

- anecdotes  of  Laura  and  Petrarque, 

414,  4<S9 

Phips,  Captain,  account  of  his  voyage  to 
•  the  north  leas,  167 

Pitcairn,  Dr  Archibald,  a  memoir  of  him 
'360 

———his  Latin  poems,  185 
Piet,  Mr,  his  charadter  by  Chefterficid, 
'47»  V 

Poetry — Ode  to  Independence  byT.SmoI 
let,  25.  Venus  at  Edinburgh,  x5.  Ode 
to  the  Mufe,  occafioned  by  Lord  Little- 
ton’s'death,  17.  The  Hermiti  by  Dr 
Beattie,  81^.  On  Lord  Hay’s  birth-day, 
by  the  fame,  ib.  The  RoTc,  an  IdylHon, 
8x.  Falconer’s  addreis  to  his  miftrefS; 
bi.  Epitaphe  lur  Ic  Roi  dc  Pruftc,  8i 
tranllation  of  it,  83.  Jean  qui  pleure, 
ct  qui  rit,  by  ^Voltaire,  ib.,  Abbe  dc 
Voifenon’s  reponfe,  ib,  A  tranflation 
of  them,  137.  Epitaph  on  the  deftruc 
tion  of  the  Jefuits,  139.  Ode,  on  the 
battle  of  Gladi'muir,  by  Mr  Hamilton 
of  Bangour,  ib.  Verfes  by  a  lady,  ib. 
Song,  by  Metaftafio,  140.  Tranftated, 
ib.  The  invitation,  ib.  A  mafk  of 
fnepherds  at  the  dedication  of  a  foun 
tain,  196*  The  iun,  the  horic,  and  in 
.  fcdls,  a  fable,  197.  Ode  for  the  30th 
of  January,'  ib.  To  a  young  lady  ling 
'  ing,  tpS.  Specimen  of  .Tartarian  mu 
'  fic,  ib.  "Lycidas,.  a  poetical  tale,  253 
Abfcnce,  a  long,  in  the  manner  of 
Shenftone,  by  Dr  Biackiock,  xs4.  -  The 
invocatiDu,  ib.  Verics  occafioned'  by 
the  death  of  Dr  HawkefwortH,  *308 
An  imitation  of  Taffo,  ib.  The  com 
plaint,  369.  On  a  country-life,  ib.  I’a 
k.'non,  a  paftoral  elegy,  365.  To  the 
memory’  of  a  father,  ib.  Ode  to  fleep, 
355.  Verfes  on  the  Duchefs  of  Buc 
cleugh,  ib.  infeription  on  James  Thom 
fon  the  poet,  441.  Inicription  on  Ed 
win,  -4x2.  A  long,  ib,  .Verics  occa 
fioDcd  by  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  A  fpc 
cimen  of  the  Scots  Review,  447.  The 
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approach  of  fommcr,  475 .  A  fragment, 
ib.  An  cpiftic  to  the  Hon.'C —  B — , 
47(5.  Verfcs  by  l^ope,  5x9.  An  elegy 
to  Julia,  ib.  A  fong,  ib.  On  the  death 

of  Mrs  D - ,  s  30.  An  eligiac  ballad, 

ib.  A  fong,  ib.  A  paftoral  ballad,  in 
imitation  of  Shenftone,  53$.  Stanzas 
written  after  reading  fome  eligies,  587. 
The  day  of  judgment,  by  Dean  Swift, 
ib.  On  freedom  and  friendfhip,  by  Dr 
JIawkefworth,  ib.  To  Emclia,  <547, 
Invocation  at  parting  from  Serciia,  ib. 
Epilogue  on  the  departure  of  Mr  Col- 
man  from  Covent-garden,  ib.  Potter’s 
chorus  of  Trojan  dames,  <548.  La  Che¬ 
nille,  ib.  'Hie  thrufh,  ib,  Verfes  copied 
from  a  window,  699.  To  health,  ib. 
Ad  fomnum,  ib  rhrec  tranllations  of 
it,  759.  Sonnet,  700  Attempt  to  La¬ 
tinize  Dr  Beattie’s  hermit,  ib.  An  A- 
rabian  elegy,  ib.  Hawthornden’s  Po- 
lemo-middinia,  7$d 

Polemo-mlddinia,  Gibfbn’s  edition,  755 
Pope,  verfes  by  him,  never  before  printed, 
S19 

Pretace  to  vol.  IT.  395 
Priefllcy,  Dr  Jofcpli,  his  correfpondcncc 
with  Dr  Olwald  and  Dr  Beattie,  <5x8 

- - the  xd  vol.  of  his  Inllitutes  review-’ 

ed,  701 

. -a  review  of  his  examination  of  Dr 

Reid’s  Inquiry,  &c.  771 
R 

Rebuke,  a  well-timed  one,  1x9 
Regifter-office,  infeription  on  the  founda- 
tion-ftone  of  it,  558 

Review  or  new  publications — Bahks 
and  Solander’s  voyage  to  the  South-lea 
by  Hawkefworth,33.  .Animadverfionson 
Adam’sLatin  andEnglilh  grammar,  3(5. 
An  atten)pt  to  Ihow  that  the  knowledge 
of  God  has  been  derived  from  revelation, 
not  from  nature,  39,  Dr  Henry’s  fer- 
mon,  45.  Lord  Hailes’s  remarks  on 
the  hiftory  of  Scotland,  46  Tranlla- 
tion  of  Anderfon’s  Dipiomata  Scociae, 
ib.  Stewart’s  prefent  ftatc  of  human 
nature,  47.  Introduction  to  the  hiltory 
and  antiquities  of  Scotland,  tranilated 
from  the  Latin  of  Mr  Goodall,  48. 
Chapman’s  treatife  on  education,  ib. 
Wight  on  the  laws  of  election,  85.  Ar- 
chaeologia,  88,  Cam pbcil’a  treatife  of 
modern  falconry,  91.  A  new  fyltem  of 
catholic  theolpgy,  93,  Leland’s  hillory 
of  Ireland,  97.  Fergufon’s  inllitutes  of 
moral  philofophy,  103.  Letter  t<i  Lord 
Hailes,  on  his  remarks  on  the  biOory  of 
Scotland,  ib.  ..ConduCt  of  the  chieftans 
of  the  highlands  of  Scotland  to  their 
clans,  ib.  Informations  edneerning/. 
North-Carolina,  addrdled  to  the  emi¬ 


grants,  104.'  Crawford’s  Pbaedon  of 
Plato,  141.  Northumberland  houfhoid- 
book,  150.  Epreuves  du  lcntiment« 
par  M.  d’Arnaud,  155.  Critical  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  conlHtution  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  legion,  ib.  EBay  on  the  mechani¬ 
cal  principles  of  the  plough,  by  William 
Baron,  ib.  Medical  and  pbilofbphical 
commentaries,  by  a  fcxriety  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  157.  Hiltoire  philofophique  et 
poliiique  dcs  etablillements  ct  du  com¬ 
merce  dans  les  deux  Indes,  158.  Dr 
Henry’s  hillory  of  Great  Britain,  199, 
X64.  Howard’s  liege  of  Tamor,  X07. 
Addrefs  to  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh, 
relative  to  the  management  of  Heriot’s 
hofpital,  XIX.  Guthrie’s  geographical 
grammar,  1 15.  Letter  concerning  the 
management  of  a  bad  harvell,  xi8.  At¬ 
kin’s  mifcellaoeous  pieces,  ib.  Dr  Lo- 
rimer’s  fermon  on  the  duty  of  holding 
faith,  XI 9.  De  Luc  on  the  barometer 
and thermometer,x5 5,531.  Richar^n’s 
puemb,  chiefly  rural,  x(Sx.  Juliet  (Gren¬ 
ville,  X64.  Poems  by  the  author  of  the 
fentimcntal  failor,  X71.  Lord  Kaimes’s 
Ikciches  of  the  hillory  of  man,  310, 
376,  430,  494,  555.’  Monboddo’s  ori¬ 
gin  and  progrefs  of  language,  3x0,  367, 
413.  The  Bermudian,  3x8.  An  heroic 
cpiille,  3x9.  A  father’s  legacy  to  his 
daughters,  by  the  late  Dr  Gregory,  330. 
ProfcBbr  Richardlbn’s  aoalylis  of  Sha- 
kel'pcare,  386.  The  Eencvolent  I'ulfcrcr, 
388.  Cartlares’s  date-papers,  437. 
Beattie’s  minllrel,  439.  Falhionable 
daughter,  444.  Gib’s  difplay  of  the 
fecedion-teftimony,  477,  543.  Ogilvic 
on  compofition,  484.  Whitaker’s  hi¬ 
llory  of  Mancheller,  480.  Cave  of  Mo- 
rar,  491.  Duncan  on  infldeiity,  499. 
Laughton’s  hillory  of  Egypt,  '  500* 
Memoirs  of  a  clergyman,  ib.  Whar¬ 
ton’s  hillory  of  Euglilh  poetry,  541. 
The  Graham,  an  heroic  ballad,  by  Dr 
Blacklfock,  553.  '  Gerard 'on  genius, 
588.  Worthington’s  fcripturc-thcory 
of  the  earth,  597.  Helvacius’s  ci.ild  of 
nature,  605.  Downman’s  infancy,  doy. 
Druid’s  monument,  <509.  Conlidera- 
tions  on  the  broaii-efoch  matiufa^ture, 
(5 10.  Loch’s' letters  on  the  trade  and 
in anuf allures  of  Bcptland,  dii,  Mac- 
laurio’s  remarkable  criminal  cafes,  (549. 
Hooper’s  rational  recreations,  655. 
Perry’s  man*df  bufmels',  5^9.”'  Aikin’s 
tranllation  of  I'acitus’s  life  of  Agricola, 
6<5x,  PriedUy’s  inllitutes,  voL.lil.  701* 
Poems,  chiefly  pado'ral,  7x1.  Dr  Har¬ 
wood,  of  temperance  and  intemperance, 
7XX.  Pricdley’s  examination  of  Dr 
Reid’s  inquiry,  Dr  Ofwald’s  appcH, 
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and  Dr  Beattie’s  cflay  on  rnith,  771. 
■Chatellur’s  eilay  on  public  happinefs, 
160.  Pharmacopoeia  coUegti  regii  me- 
dicorum  Edinenfis,  780.  Confiderati- 
ons  on  the  prefent  (late  of  the  peerage 
of  Scotland,  ib.  Confiderations  on  the 
management  of  Heriot’s  hofpital,  ib.  • 
Kichardfon,  profefibr,  his  rural  poems  re¬ 
viewed,  %6% 

■  '  .  a  review  of  his  analyfis  of  Shake- 

fpeare,  386 

Robertfon,  Dr,  a  chara^er  of  him  by 
Chederheld,  474 

Roman  (lations  in  Stirling /hire,  231,  See, 

.  ■  caofeways  in  that  (hire,  34B’ 

Scots  patriot,  173  .  ^ 

Scots  review,  veries  on  a  fpecimen  of  it, 
447 

Scottifh  idiom,  its  advantages  in  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  the  bar,  522 
———trade,  obfervations  on  it  by  Pen¬ 
nant,  564 

Sermon  againft  the  pppreffion  and  venality 
of  a  certain  clergyman,  169  '  ^ 

Shakefpeare,  a  critical  illuftration  of  two 
obfolcte  paflages  in,  752 
Smollet,  .an  inicription  to  his  memory, 

24 

I  .—his  ode  to  independence,  25 
Stewart,  Charles,  a  review  of  his  prefent 
(late  of  human  nature,  47 
Stirlingfhare,  antiquities  of  it,  a 31,  348, 
40^  455,  575,  <517,  7«5 


Swift,  Dean,  his  day  of  judgment,  a  poem, 

5*7 

T 

Tacitus,  a  chara£ler  of  him,  22  < 

Tender  wife,  184 
TraA,  a  conditutional  one,  14 
Trade  of  Scotland,  obfervations  on  it  by 
Mr  Pennant,  564  * 

Traveller  of  Geliert  imitated,  184 
Tucker’s  Bermudian  review’d,  328 
V 

Voltaire’s  Jean  qui  pleure  ct  qui  rit,  53. 
Reponfe  de  M.  de  Voifenon,  ib.  tran- 
dated  137 

►  .  .  W 

Wallace,  William,  an  account  of  his  ex¬ 
ploits,  6I8 

Walpole,  Horace,  a  remark  of  his  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  Scotland,  5 

Warton’s  hidory  of  Englilh  poetry  re¬ 
viewed,  S41  ' 

Whitaker’s  hidory  of  Mancheder  re¬ 
viewed,  485 

Wight,  a  review  of  his  treatife  on  the  laws 
of  election,  85 

Wolfe,  General,  a  monument  crewed  for 
him,  i€6 

Worceder,  Earl  of,  account  how  he  lived 
in  Ragland-cadle  before  the  civil  wars 
in  1641,  408 

Worthington,  Dr,  a  review  of  his  theory 
of  the  earth,  597 
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